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Fie. 3.—-ARMOR BASQUE, SCARF OVER-SKIRT WITH RETICULE POCKET, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—(Szx nexr Pace.] 


Fias. 1 anp 2.—DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE WITH BYRON COLLAR, REVERS OVER-SKIRT, 
AND CLINGING WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Pace.) 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 2, Double-breasted Cuirass Basque with Byron Collar, Revers Over-Skirt, and Clinging Walking Skirt; and Fig. 3, Armor Basque, Scarf Over-Skirt with Reticule Pocket, and Demi- 
trained Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-jive Cents each.) 
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BABY LULU. 
Oxog upon a summer's day 
Baby Lulu ran away, 
With her cup of milk and bread, 
“For the birds to eat,” she said. 
Sang she low a little song 
As she lightly tripped along; 
Bright green leaves above her head, 
Leaves below all dry and dead. 


Far within the shady wood 

Tired Baby Lulu stood; 

On @ mossy root sat she, 

Close beside a hollow tree. 

In the boughs above, the birds 
Sang their “ music without words.” 
Lulu, smiling, clicked the cup 

With her spoon, then held it up. 


‘Bread and milk, dear birdie—see: 
Don’t you want to eat wiss me? 
It will make you sweeter sing,” 
Coaxed the little cunning thing. 


Hark! a sound in the hollow tree. 
Rustling through the dead leaves, see 
What comes crawling from its cell— 
Crawling slow, with wrinkling swell. 
"Twas a snake as black as night! 
Lalu, smiling at the sight, 

Said, “ Dear Blackie, has you come 
To invite me to your home? 

Sit down on this mossy seat, 

And the bread and milk we'll eat. 
You one ’poonful, then I one— 
So—till every bit is gone. 

No, no; take your head away! 
Blackie, be polite, I pray. 

If you're greedy, I sall soon 

Tap you wiss my silver ’poon.” 


Thus, with fair division, she 

Fed and ate alternately. 

Wistful birds were watching near 

In the sweet pine-scented air. 

Did but birds that vigil keep? 

Hear you not the winnowing sweep 
Of God’s angels floating down, 
Straightway from the heavenly throne? 
Now, with white and slackening wing, 
O’er the child they're hovering. 


Cries of “Lulu!” strike the air. 

* Lulu!” “Lula!” nearer—near. 
Sunbeams flickering through the leaves, 
Round the child a glory weave. 
Eyes made keen by love and dread 
See that golden-tinted head. 
Heaven-sent help has come st last— 
Luln’s mother holds her fast. 

“Oh, my child! my little child! 
What did tempt thee? what beguiled 
Thee from home?” The little one, 
Pointing, said, “‘ Mamma, ’tis gone 
Back into the hollow tree— 
Blackie, who did eat wiss me.” 


“Ah! a snake!” the mother cried ; 
“But for God she would have died.” 
Shuddering witk a wild dismay, 
Through the wood she fled away. 
All unhurt, with smiling eyes, 

Lalu, with a sweet surprise, 

Asked, “What makes you cry, mamma? 
Is it ‘cause I went so far? 

Then you go to-morrow-day, 

Teli dear Blackie what I say: 

‘If he'll come ahd play wiss me, 

T'll be good as good can be.’” 


Tender, pure, and sinless child! 
Fearless, because free from guile ; 
Little white guest-angel, given 
To her mother out of heaven! 
Father, Thou her life defend 
From all danger to the end— 
Foes without and foes within, 
And that deadliest serpent, Sin. 
Aunt Fanny. 








Double-breasted Cuirass Basque 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-Skirt, 
and Clinging Walking Skirt; 
and Armor Basque, Scarf Over-Skirt 
with Reticule Pocket, and Demi- 
trained Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustration on first page. 


HESE new and beautiful costumes for street 

and house wear, and of which cut paper 
patterns are published, are copied from Parisian 
suits just imported by Messrs. Lord & Taylor, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for their use, 
They may be made up in any kind of material, 
and worn with independent wraps in the street. 
In the original, the double-breasted cuirass basque 
and revers over-skirt are made of the soft cam- 
el's-hair called Snows of Spitzbergen, lined with 
delicate stripes, and worn over 4 seal brown 
velvet clinging walking skirt. ‘This is one of 
the most effective and beautiful suits of the 
season. ‘The double row of buttons on the 
basque corresponds with those on the revers of 
the over-skirt, simulating continuous revers from 
the throat to the hem of the garment, buttoned 
back to show the dark velvet underneath. The 
armor basque is another variety of the popular 
cuirass, with a different back from that lately 
published ; and the scarf over-skirt embodies 
two popular features—alternate bands of silk 
and camel’s-hair simulating a scarf thrown care- 
lessly across the garment, and the reticule pock- 
et which is so generally fashionable. This suit 
in the original consists of an invisible green silk 
skirt, with basque and over-skirt of light mot- 
tled camel’s-hair, trimmed with dark green silk. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE WITH 
BYRON COLLAR, REVERS OVER-SKIRT, AND 
CLINGING WALKING SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted cuirass basque with Byron collar, re- 
vers over-skirt, and clinging walking skirt. 

Dovste-sreastep Currass Basque.—This 
pattern is in seven pieces—front, back, side form, 
sleeve, cuff, Byron collar, and revers. The parts 
are notched to prevent mistakes in putting togeth- 





er. The perforations show where to baste the 
seams, and to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, where to place the revers on the front, 
how to place the pattern on the goods, and the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
The edges of the different parts of the pattern 
that are not perforated have one-quarter of an 
inch alowed for seams. Cut the front with the 
notch at the top and bottom laid lengthwise on 
the thread of the goods, the notches showing the 
centre of the front, Cut two pieces like the 
pattern given of the revers, and place on even 
with the line of holes extending the entire length 
of the front. Finish the centre between the 
revers with silk. This garment is tight-fitting, 
and has two darts and a cross basque seam on 
each side. It is cut high in the neck, and closes 
with hooks and eyes. Buttons and simulated 
button-holes are placed on both revers. Cut the 
left side of the front by placing the notch at the 
top and bottom one inch from the edge of the 
goods, to allow for the hem, and fasten with 
hooks and eyes. The neck is finished with a 
Byron collar, placed on the neck according to 
the notches, and meets the top of the revers. 
The back is adjusted by a centre seam and side 
backs, which overlap the centre back below the 
waist line, placing the two perforations evenly 
with the corresponding one on the back. The 
sleeve is finished at the wrist by a deep cuff. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhule, and the short 
seam to the notch in the front part, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it in. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the perforated seam, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 

Revers Over-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, revers, and side form ex- 
tending to the back. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the revers and side piece. 
Make seven pleats turning upward on the front 
edge of the side form by placing two holes evenly 
together for each pleat. Join to the front, place 
the revers on the front by putting the notch on 
each piece at the top and bottom evenly together. 
Fold the pleats on the under part to come to 
the back edge of the revers. The button and 
simulated button-hole on the revers hold each 
pleat in place. Make five pleats turning upward 
near the back by placing two holes evenly to- 
gether for each pleat. Gather in the two lines 
of holes near the edge to form a ruffle, and sew 
to a tape fifteen inches long on the under side. 
Fasten the skirt together in the back by two 
tapes sewed on the under side of the skirt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Ciincine Watkine Skirt.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side gore, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front und back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
ARMOR BASQUE, SCARF OVER-SKIRT WITH 
RETICULE POCKET, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 

THis suit comprises three articles — armor 
basque, scarf over-skirt, and demi-trained skirt. 

Armor Basque.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, two cuffs, 
and two collars. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting together. ‘lhe perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams, to take up 
the darts and cross basque seams, and to place the 
long collar on the back and front, and the way 
the pattern should be laid on the goods ; those in 
the sleeve at the top show the size and form of 
the under part of the sleeves. ‘Ihe edges of the 
different parts of the pattern that are not per- 
forated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. ‘I'he notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. Be particular when cutting the 
material to place the perforations at the waist 
line in the back and side form even on the 
thread of the goods. This garment is tight-fit- 
ting, and has two darts and a cross basque seam 
on each side of the front. It is cut high in the 
neck, and is fastened to the waist line with hooks 
andeyes. ‘The back is adjusted by a seam down 
the middle and side forms. The neck is fin- 
ished by a standing collar, and a long collar 
placed on in the line of perforations, extending 
from the centre of the back over the shoulder 
and down the front. ‘The sleeve is finished at 
the wrist by two. cuffs, one above the other, 
which are placed on the sleeve according to the 
notches. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
perforated seam, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 3 yards. 

Scarr Over-Sxirt with Reticute Pock- 
ET.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, side 
piece extending to the centre of the back, and 
reticule pocket. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods to 
avoid a seam, Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side piece. Join the seam accord- 
ing to the notch. ‘Take up the dart on each 
side of the front. Make two side pleats turn- 
ing down on the back edge of the side form by 
placing two notches evenly together for each 
pleat. A tape twelve inches long is tacked to 
the belt and the single perforation for draping. 
Cut four pieces of the material four inches wide, 
and fold in the centre, and place them on the 
skirt one above the other, the top edge of the 
first one even with the line of holes nearest the 
top of the skirt, and the lower one with the edge 
even with the lower row of holes, thus forming 





the scarf. The folds extend over the side seam 
about four inches. The ends are concealed by a 
pleat turning toward the front, placing the two 
holes evenly together. ‘Two tapes are sewed on 
the under side, on the top and bottom of the 
fold, to draw it back under the pleating on the 
baek edge. The back is left open, and caught 
together about twelve inches from the top by a 
bow and ends of silk. A reticule pocket laid in 
three box-pleats the entire length is sewed on the 
left side by placing the holes on the pocket with 
the corresponding holes in the skirt. A piece of 
the material, or silk, is cut three inches wide and 
nine inches deep, and placed over the scarf on 
the right side, the same space from the side seam 
as the pocket. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams: 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 5 yards. 

Demi-TrRAINeD Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. The top 
of the back breadth is gathered, and the front is 
sewed to the belt plain. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
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UB The richly illustrated SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 6 contains several very 
interesting sketches of 


LIFE AND SCENES IN INDIA, 
with a carefully prepared descriptive article. 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 13. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
stylish Fall and Winter Suits illustrated on the 
first page of the present Number—the Double- 
breasted Cuirass Basque with Byron Collar, 
Revers Over-Skirt, and Clinging Walking Skirt ; 
and Armor Basque, Scarf Over-Skirt with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-trained Skirt—are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in previous Number. 





Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Cloth, Velvet, and 
Silk Fall and Winter Wrappings ; Gros Grain, 
Cashmere, Limousine, Vigogne, Camel’s - Hair, 
Plaid, and other House and Street Dresses ; Girls 
Suits ; Girls’ and Boys’ Hats; Sachets, Wash- 
Baskets ; Sofa-Pillows ; Collar Patterns, Em- 
broidery Designs, etc., etc.; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





IN THE STREET. 


ROM the want of parks, or from not 
having them centrally or conveniently 
situated, the street is more used by us than 
by Europeans generally for a public prom- 
enade. The Broadway of New York thus 
daily presents a picture of gay and fashion- 
able life which can not be seen in the thor- 
oughfare of any foreign city. There are 
streets in Europe—for example, the Boule- 
vards of Paris—it is true, which are enliv- 
ened and made resplendent with a crowd 
of people of both sexes, arrayed in all the 
showy splendor of fashion; but no French- 
woman of respectability recognizes as prop- 
er and deliberately selects the Boulevard 
des Italiens for her daily promenade. If 
she has occasion to go there for a purpose, 
whatever it may be, or finds it the most 
convenient route for going elsewhere, she 
probably does not avoid it. She, however, 
does not make it her favorite field of exer- 
cise, or, at any rate, if she did, she would 
not publish the fact to the world by a sen- 
sational display of her daily presence in her 
showiest and most expensive attire. 

Some of our most public streets are the 
chosen daily resorts of American ladies for 
the display of their charms of dress and 
person. .They do not fear to reveal to the 
curious eyes of that indiscriminate mob 
which constitutes a city population all the 
niceties of toilette and graces of mien which 
are ordinarily reserved by fashionable fe- 





male coquetry in other countries forthe few 
of its own exclusive kind. 

This practice of habitually using the 
crowded thoroughfares as promenades has, 
we think, had a very perceptible effect 
upon the habits, taste, and manners of 
our people. The dressiness which is so 
characteristic of them may be traced to it. 
They go into the street, whatever may be 
the motive for the moment, as if they were 
about to present themselves on parade, for 
they habitually associate with the act the 
idea of seeing people dressed in their best 
and being seen by them. Thus the mer- 
chant going to his warehouse, the trades- 
man to his shop, the clerk to his desk, and 
even the mechanic to his bench, have all 
the look upon each working-day, as upon a 
Sunday or other holiday, of folk clothed in 
their finest. We need hardly say that the 
costume is thus often singularly inappro- 
priate to the occasion. The dress suit is 
certainly not the most convenient for the 
various daily occupations of life. The 
finest broadcloth will surely have its gloss 
endangered by contact with merchandise, 
whether it be dry goods or wet, cotton, mo- 
lasses, or petroleum, The bending of the 
civil tradesman over his counter must be a 
severe test for the splendor of a silk waist- 
coat; and where is the pair of dress boots 
which will long resist the tramp of the 
clerk’s busy course along the docks and 
through the streets of our dirty city? 

If the habit of dressing too finely for ~ 
one’s occupation involved merely a question 
of taste, it might perhaps be hardly worth 
grave allusion; but as it has an important 
bearing upon the moral character, especial- 
ly of the young, it deserves serious atten- 
tion. The overdressing of the self-support- 
ing youth of our cities is one of the main 
causes of their frequent demoralization. 
They habitually wear clothes that they can 
not well afford to pay for. If they are res- 
olutely honest, they will deprive themselves, 
for the sake of the indispensable fine suit, 
of the less showy but more essential re- 
quirements of life. Many, however, of 
weaker morals are tempted by the finery 
they think they must possess at all hazards 
to resort to debts which they can have 
scant hopes of paying, and perhaps to other 
more obvious acts of dishonesty. 

The same inappropriateness is observed 
in the costume of our women, and is due to 
the like cause. They are always to be seen 
in their finest, when found out-of-doors at 
least. Whatever may be the purpose of 
their sallying out, whether to choose a joint 
of meat at the butcher’s, buy a pound of 
sugar at the grocer’s, to show themselves 
on the promenade, or to pay a visit at the 
house of a fashionable friend, they are sure 
to be draped in their costliest silks and 
most flaunting ribbons. 

One of the disadvantages of this uniform 


’ finery is that the so-called lady dodges many 


of the simple duties which ought to devolve 
upon every mistress of a household, and for 
which her exquisiteness of toilette totally 
unfits her. A more serious consequence, 
perhaps, is the habitual expensiveness which 
necessarily accompanies habitual overdress- 
ing. Wives and daughters thus make them- 
selves not only useless for service, but too 
costly to keep, and husbands and fathers 
are vexed with a waste and discomfort which 
threaten them at the same time with ruin 
in their business, and deprive them of all 
hope of consolation in their families. 

It might be supposed that the modest re- 
serve with which we so fondly endow the 
delicate nature of woman would check her 
public display of finery. The provocation 
it gives to the bold and curious eye ought 
surely to be motive enough to prevent our 
dames from making such a free exhibition 
of their charms of person and attire. The 
street promenade, however, has become so 
habitual to American women that they are 
no longer startled by its impertinences. 
This very insensibility may mark, perhaps, 
the degree to which their manners have 
been deteriorated by the publicity to which 
they so audaciously expose themselves. 

The liberty accorded to young girls in 
America is a subject of comment in every 
other civilized country, where nothing like 
it is allowed. There is much to be said in 
favor of our practice, but no one can deny 
that it has its excesses, and of these none 
is more deplorable than that which allows 
to young unmarried women the freedom of 
promenading the streets alone in the show- 
iest and most noticeable attire. We are 
conscious, as every one must be, as it is so 
common a national boast, of the general re- 
spect with which woman is treated in the 
United States, and have little doubt of the 
safety with which it is said she can trust 
herself to the predominant chivalry of the 
people. It is not necessary, we believe, to 
keep girls always attached to their fathers’ 
firm arm or under the strict eye of their 
mothers, when they are let out in the day- 
time at least; but we presume that it is not 
favorable to modesty or delicacy of manners 
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to dress them up according to the last fash- 
ion-plate, and send them stalking alone up 
and down in the most crowded thorough- 
fares to be noticed and stared at again and 
again from every club window and by all 
the curious eyes of an ever-passing throng. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE WITH BY- 
RON COLLAR, REVERS OVER~-SKIRT, AND 
CLINGING WALKING SKIRT. 


HE double-breasted cuirass basque suit illus- 
trated on our first page, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is a stylish model for 
the warm woolen suits now in demand. It is 
made of striped Snows of Spitzbergen, with silk 
of the same colors for trimming, and may be worn 
over plain velvet or over silk. ‘This model is also 
used for the brocaded goods of wool or of silk 
now so much in favor, or for cashmere, camel's - 
hair, silk, alpaca, ete. 

The peculiarity of this cuirass basque is its 
shield front or revers that makes the breast dou- 
ble, and produces a warm-looking and tasteful 
garment. This shield front is of silk in the cen- 
tre and wool on each side, It has a row of but- 
tons und mock button-holes in each edge, but is 
really fastened by hooks and eyes or loops. The 
fronts of the basque come together under the shield, 
and are fastened in the usual way with hooks or 
buttons. ‘That part of the basque below the 
waist fits smoothly over the hips, and is merely 
piped on the edge for trimming. ‘The neck has 
a Byron collar of the silk or of the material, 
finished with a piping fold of silk, ‘The sleeves 
and cuffs are of very simple shape. The back 
has short side bodies, which are corded or piped 
below the waist, and a long-looped bow of silk is 
placed in the middle, just below the tapes. 

The over-skirt is a long deep apron closely 
drawn to the figure, with straight edges below, 
and very slightly bouffant. Down the front is 
a graduated revers of silk and wool correspond- 
ing with that on the cuirass. ‘The side breadths 
are sewed under this,in heavy upturned folds 
that give the full effect now so much seen on the 
sides of costumes, ‘The back is square-cornered, 
and simply but effectively draped. The edge of 
the over-skirt is piped like the basque, but may 
be trimmed with fringe if something more elab- 
orate is desired. Sash loops of silk are placed 
with easy grace inside of the shirred part be- 
hind, 


ARMOR BASQUE, SCARF OVER-SKIRT WITH 
RETICULE POCKET, AND DEMI-TRAIN, 


The armor basque and scarf over-skirt cos- 
tume in the same group is another stylish model, 
of which a cut paper pattern is published. This 
pattern may be used for silk, velvet, or for any 
of the fashionable wool goods, such as Spitzber- 
gen cloth, brocaded cashmere, damask-figured 
camel’s-hair, or alpaca. ‘The basque is of simple 
shape, with the seams stylishly shaped, and has 
a fashionable collar of the trimming material de- 
scending low on the breast. The sleeves have 
double cuffs. 

The scarf over-skirt is merely a straight apron 
over-skirt with square open back and plainly fin- 
ished edges. Its new features are the scarf or 
folded sash, which is laid upon it as if to tie it 
closely around the wearer, and its large reticule 
pocket. In the illustration the scarf is made of 
four upturned folds, alternately of silk and of 
wool, tacked permanently to the upper skirt, and 
held on one side by a strap and on the other by 
the reticule pocket. The pocket is frequently 
put on the left side, as there is also an ordinary 
pocket on the right side of the lower skirt. The 
upper part of the pocket is of wool laid in three 
large pleats, while a wide knife pleating of silk 
is added at the lower part merely for ornament. 


NEW POLONAISES, 


At each opening of French costumes new de- 
signs are shown for polonaises. These show 
most varied shapes, but the prevalent idea among 
them is the attempt to do away with elaborate 
bouffant drapery, and make straight, simply 
shaped garments. ‘The Marguerite seams are 
found in almost all backs of polonaises, and these 
seams are now lengthened more than ever by 
beginning not merely in the shoulder seams, but 
in the back of the neck where the shoulder seam 
joins the neck; this makes three long seams 
down the middle of the back, and extending 
over the tournure. ‘The pelisse polonaise is the 
name given to an undraped garment just intro- 
duced by Worth. It resembles a gentleman’s 
double-breasted frock-coat in shape, is open plain- 
ly from the waist down the back, has pocket 
flaps on the sides, and is fastened by three but- 
tons in front, ‘The seams in the back are like 
those just described as beginning at the neck 
where it meets the shoulder, and these three 
seams are almost parallel down the back, except 
that the outer ones taper inward at the waist. 
The handsomest model of this is of black bro- 
cade silk stiff enough for a dowager. ‘This silk 
has black satin leaves so closely brocaded upon 
it that the repped ground is almost concealed. 
The trimmings are of the simplest kind, being 
merely facings on the collar and cufts of cardinal 
red silk, while the slightest line of the cardinal 
appears down the back and front where the 
garment falls open; the lower edge is merely 
hemmed. The skirt to wear with this is plain 
black gros grain, with three very fine knife pleat- 
ings, each four inches deep, and set quite apart 
from each other instead of lapping in the pres- 
ent fashion. 

Another black polonaise, also made by Worth, 
is of black basket-woven or natte silk, in loose 
tresses that form squares or plaids. It is much 
longer than the pelisse, yet, notwithstanding its 
length, the skirt is not once caught up in loops 





or pleats, its only drapery being given by a scarf 
on the tournure. This distinguished over dress 
is. single-breasted and in long princesse sha 
with but one dart in each front, and is buttoned 
its entire length by buttons woven in natte pat- 
terns to match that of the silk used in the gar- 
ment. Instead of a belt, a sash of the material 
four inches wide with fringed ends is sewed in 
the darts and tied in front. ‘The back has the 
long parallel Marguerite seams extending over 
the tournure, where they are met by a wider 
scarf-sash that begins in the side seams under 
the arms, and is tied in the middle of the tour- 
nure, from whence its ends fall. From under 
this sash comes a deep and wide kilt pleating 
that fills out the back of the skirt to its proper 
length and width. ‘The collar is a small Byron 
shape. ‘The coat sleeves have double cuffs piped 
on the edge; the upper cuff is an inch deeper 
than the lower one, and is indented in the shape 
of the letter V, and a button is set on at the 
point of the V. A black gros grain skirt to be 
worn with this has a box-pleated frill at the bot- 
tom made of bias silk a finger deep, and laid in 
double box-pleats behind in order to give more 
fullness and flaring to the frill. Above this is a 
very wide, full-gathered puff of bias silk, edged 
on each side with a narrow ruffle made by turn- 
ing the silk under when shirring the puff. 

A third polonaise from the same ingenious 
designer is of the striped wool Slave cloth de- 
scribed in Madame Raymond's last letter from 
Paris. ‘The stripes are of faint blue and gray, 
with indistinct traceries of palm leaves and ara- 
besques. ‘The inevitable Marguerite back has 
two large bows of nut brown silk in round loops 
at the end of the two outer seams. The middle 
seam has very full pleating added low on the 
tournure, and the sides of these back breadths 
are draped to form loops, and knotted at the 
top. ‘The front is a long cuirass basque, the 
ends of which are concealed by a scarf-apron 
formed of pieces set in the side seams, and lapped 
loosely across the front in an inexplicable man- 
ner that has a very graceful effect. The skirt 
for this is of nut brown silk, with all the visible 
parts of the front kilt pleated, while the back 
has merely a deep shirred flounce. 


BLACK BROCADED SILKS. 


Among the most elegant dinner dresses and 
the choicest black toilettes are those of black 
brocaded silk in the rich ivy leaf pattern, or else 
scale-like designs. These are associated with 
plain gros — and are made with a basque 
and trimmed skirt. In one elegant dress there 
is a black silk kilt pleating from waist to toe in 
front, while three brocaded draperies, each edged 
with fringe, curve upward on the side like a 
triple apron. The back has looped ends of the 
silk and the brocade. ‘The basque is of brocade, 
with a fichu drapery of plain silk. 


SIMPLE OVER-SKIRTS, 


Among simple and stylish new over-skirts is 
a good design that requires but two breadths 
of the wide wool goods now in vogue, yet is 
long enough and full enough for taste. The 
front is a wide deep apron, with the fullness nec- 
essary for length laid in two folds high across 
the top. The back is a three-cornered piece, 
pointed in shawl shape below, trimmed all around, 
and its fullness laid in easy pleats set on the 
sides of the front. The middle of this triangu- 
lar breadth would not be long enough for the 
puffed look at the top of the back if it were sew- 
ed to the belt, hence it is suspended by a tape 
that is concealed under the two double box-pleats 
that its width requires. 


BONNETS. 


Felt hats are not chosen to match the cos- 
tumes with which they are worn, but are trimmed 
with velvet and silk of the color of the dress. 
Light creamy white and wood-colored felts are 
chosen, and the gloves are of the same shade. 
This brightens up dark toilettes, and permits the 
use of very dark materials for trimming the hat. 
The most distinguished-looking bonnets are very 
high in front, with close sides and very full face 
trimmings. This shape is chosen for black and 
dark-colored velvet bonnets for church, visiting, 
and receptions, and is not nearly as large as the 
shapes used for second-best hats and for general 
wear. For young ladies are flat-crowned flaring 
brim hats that are worn just on the back of the 
head, encircling it like a halo, and showing near- 
ly all the parting on top of the head; these are 
larger than the shape just mentioned. When 
made of black velvet they are given a more 
youthful look by having facings of blue or rose 
silk inside—either shirred or plain—and a full 
trimming of shell loops, with sometimes a touffe 
of roses, or a feather tip oddly posed high on the 
left side. The best milliners are using gilt and 
silver galloons and ornaments a little more free- 
ly than at the first openings this season. These 
look especially well with black velvet. Two or 
three black ostrich tips are posed on end in 
front, on one side, or low behind and made to 
curl over as much as sible. Gros grain or 
twilled silk in broad deep folds is then laid around 
the crown, coming up on its sides, and ending in 
a single loop low behind. 


NEW VEILS. 


New veils are quite long again, with square 
corners below, while the top is roanded, hemmed, 
and a string run in it to tie it around the bonnet. 
They ave made of black Chantilly net, without 
dots, like fine tulle, and are finished with an 
inch-wide hem that has a row of fine tiny gold 
beads at the top of the hem for bonnets that 
have gilt trimmings, while, jet beads are used on 
veils for other bonnets. ‘They measure three- 
quarters of a yard in length when finished. They 
are tied around the bonnet, fastened behind the 
neck to make them smooth across the face, just 





as mourning veils are worn, and the right-hand 
corner is then thrown back over the shoulder. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Miss M. A. Page; and Messrs. Lorp 
& Taytor; Arnon, ConstaBixy, & Co.; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Right Hon. W. E. Forster is making ad- 
dresses in England on matters relating to educa- 
tion, and strongly advocating colleges for girls, 
like Girton College, and the endowment of schol- 
arships for girls. He himself offered to give the 
first scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for three 
years. In the course of a speech on the subject 
delivered at Bradford Mr. Forster spoke of the 
far higher and wider development which high 
education for girle had attained in the United 
States than in England, and on the extraordina- 
ry capacity which our educated women have 
displayed. He said, “‘In Philadelphia there 
were at least fourteen female teachers to one 
male, not merely in the primary schools, but 
counting all the schools, from the lowest to the 
highest.” ‘ 

—Dr. Bearp has recently published in London 
an interesting volume proving that great think- 
ers and hard brain-workers are long-lived. He 
makes out a list of five hundred of the most em- 
inent names in history, including a number, like 
PascaL, Mozart, and Keats, who died young, 
and finds the average age of the five hundred to 
have been over sixty-four years. As this is far 
beyond the average ages of farmers or mechan- 
ics or business men, he concludes that the wear 
and tear of brain-work is not so exhausting as is 
ew supposed, and that it rarely shortens 

e. 

—The township of Gorton, England, contains 
about 27,000 inhabitants. In 1748-49 “* Widdow” 
WATERHOUSE was overseer of the poor; in 1775 
Saran ScorIELD played the flute in the choir 
of the chapel; on the 23d of June, 1826, Mary 
GRIMSHAW was appointed sexton; on the 3d of 
July, 1829, the select vestry ordered ‘“‘Roura 
WALKER to come to break stone.’’ Have there 
been elsewhere a female overseer, flutist, sexton, 
and road-mender? 

—Mrs. Starrett, of Lawrence, -Kansas, pro- 
pounds the interesting query, “What shall we 
do with our daughters?” and a farmer in the 
same propinquity wants to know, ‘‘ What shall 
we do with our corn?” The able editor of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Blade, eager to make himself 
useful and popular with both parties, says, ‘ Let 
us feed our corn to our daughters.”’ 

—The New York correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, speaking of New York editors, says: 
‘* A small number have died in early or middle 
life. W1_i1am Leaestr, formerly of the Zvening 
Post, was thirty-seven ; WrLi1aM L. Strong, of the 
Commercial Advertiser, and Henry J. RayMonD 
were each fifty-two. Look, on the other hand, at 
such of the departed as CHARLES KING, of the 
American ; M. M. Noan, of the Hvening Star (both 
defunct); GerarpD HaLiock, formerly of the 
Journal of Commerce ; Jawes Brooks, formerly 
of the , and JaMes GorpoNn BENNETT, 
Sen., all of whom reached old age, Bennett be- 
ing seventy-six. GREELEY, at sixty-two, fell a 
victim to excessive anxiety and domestic mis- 
fortune. Wess, formerly of the Courier, is 
nearly fourscore, and BRYANT has passed that 
extent of life. Tuurtow Weep is another in- 
stance. Turning to the religious press, here are 
BeecHer and Bowen both past sixty; OLIVER 
JOHNSON is about the same age; JONATHAN 
Leavitt was nearly fourscore at the time of his 
death ; and IRENa&vus Prime, of the Observer, is 
still in active service, though past seventy.” 

—A Boston newspaper man met Mr. EMERSON 
at a railroad station the other day, and reports 
some of the features of a pleasant chat about 
literary folk, foreign and domestic, as follows: 
‘“* EMERSON is very fond of OLIVER WENDELL 
Howmes and James Russet LowEi. He said, 
with some appearance of pleasure, if not pride, 
‘We are all sons of ministers. Jamgs,’ as he 
called him, ‘has been of late writing such good 
| img that his long silence can be excused.’ 

rom Mr. Emerson I learned something in ref- 
erence to the mental habits of some of the poets. 
‘Hots is so full that he can write at any time. 
LowELL broods over his subject for a time, and 
then composes with t swiftness. He does 
not like to write to order, though desirous of em- 
ploying the stimulus of great occasions. We ask- 
ed him to read a poem at Concord on the hun- 
dredth anniversar, of the fight, but he said he 
could not. His wife a day or two before wrote 
to me, saying, ‘I can not speak for James, yet I 
think you may expect a poem from him on the 
19th. He has been going about for some time 
in that peculiar way which is a promise of some- 
thing ;’’ and on the 19th LoweLL was on the 
) stow with his poem —and a grand one it was.’ 

ONGFELLOW prepares his poems to be read on 
any great occasion, as a minister who lives near 
Boston prepares his sermons, — a ~ ahead. 
He wrote the poem read at Bowdoin College last 
summer early in the fall of the preceding year ; 
and well it was that he did so, for the months 
intervening have been fruitless, as far as literary 
labor is concerned, owing to physical prostra- 
tion. He is, happily, better now.” 

—Mr. WILLIAM BUCKNELL, a noted liberal 
giver to good works, proposes that $100,000 be 
raised as a Centennial offering for the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the interest to be 
used for Sunday-schools and libraries and the 
free distribution of Bibles and religious litera- 
ture by the pastors of the Philadelphia churches. 
Mr. B. backs his proposition with a subscription 
of $25,000, — that the amount is raised by 
July 1, 1876. 

—It is five hundred and seventy years since 
the much-lamented WiLutiaM TELL joined in 
that little outbreak against the objectionable 
GeEssLER, yet T.’s memory seems to grow green- 
er and greener among the Switzers. At Altorf, 
the village which was the scene of his exploits, 
an immense statue of the hero, presented to the 
town by the riflemen of Zurich, occupies the 
spot where he shot at the pippin on the boy’s 
head. Upon the base is an inscription from 
ScHILLER’s Tell. Some distance further, where 
the lime-tree grew against which the child 
was placed to receive the shot, is a fountain or- 
namented with the arms of the town and can- 
ton, and with frescoes representing the shoot- 
ing, the leap from the boat, and the death of 


| GessLer, all of which ScHILLER has made more | 





memorable than history. Half-way up: the 
mountain is a fine Capuchin monastery, said to 
be the oldest in Switzerland. Back of it is the 
“Sacred Grove,’’ so called because no trees are 
permitted to be felled, their sturdy trunks and 
net-work of roots protecting the town from the 
devastating land-slides. A short distance to the 
left, in the village of Burglen, is a chapel built 
upon the spot where the house stood in which 
TELL was born. 

—Upon the land of Mr. Wess, of Mason Coun- 
ty, Washington Territory, is a cedar-tree which 
is forty-five feet in circumference three feet 
above the Day This tree has been burned 
out by the fire, leaving a hollow in it into which 
five men on horseback might ride and remain at 
one time with ease and comfort. Near this mon- 
arch of the forest is another. one, also a cedar, 
which seems to have been blown down by the 
wind, and is burned out like the other, within 
whose old, charred walls ten men on horseback 
might at one time find comfortable shelter. 

—Speaking of the wedding of Postmuster-Gen- 
eral JEWELL’s daughter, the Boston Transeri, 
says: “It will be noted that in Mr. Jewe.u’s 
brilliant company, as arrayed in the newspapers, 
nearly every man’s cheerfully recognized prom- 
inence is the work of his own talents and indus- 
try. The only ancestry, the only hereditary 
possessions, to boast of were such as the right 
noble host could point to in the factory whose 
hum can be heard in his palatial residence. Of 
such an ‘aristocracy,’ built upon brains and en- 
ergy, the most democt atic citizen of the repub- 
lic can make loyal recognition. Indeed, he will 
be compelled to, whether he chooses or not, for 
in this country those fit to rule shall rule.” 

—The late Joun Jacos Astor was the orig- 
inator of the fur trade in New York, as may be 

athered from the following advertisement, pub- 

ished in a New York journal of January 10,1789; 

—J. JACOB ASTOR,— 
—Ar No. 81 Queen Sr.,— 

Next door but one to the “ Friends Meeting House,” 
has for sale an assortment of Piano Fortes of the new- 
est construction, made by the best makers in London, 
which he will sell on reasonable terms. He gives cash 
for all kinds of Furs, and has for sale a quantity of 
Canada Beaver and Beaver Coating, Racoon Skins and 
Racoon Blankets, Muskrat Skins, &c., &c. 

—The veteran artist GEORGE CRUIKSHANK has 
just entered his eighty-fourth year. On his birth- 
day an English gentleman, Mr. Francis FULLER, 
handed to him $25,000, which he had promised to 
Mr. CrUIKSHANK for his pictures and sketches. 

—The coming Lord Mayor of London (Mr. 
Corton) is literary. About twenty years ago he 

ublished a poem entitled ‘* Imagination,’’ ded- 
icated by permission to CHARLES Dickens. An- 
other volume of his poems was dedicated by per- 
mission to Lord Lytton. He is also the author 
of a brochure entitled Smash: A Sketch of the 
Times, which was published during one of the 
commercial crises; and he has been a frequent 
contributor to periodical literature. 

—The Rev. WayLanpd Hoyt, of Boston, who 
recently visited the Emperor of Prussia’s palace 
at Berlin, writes pleasantly about it, saying: 
‘‘The Emperor does not seem to have any thing 
he wishes to conceal. I spent avery interesting 
hour in passing through the palace, which is his 
constant city residence. It is not very grand, 
or even sumptuous, But enter it, and you at 
once feel that you are in the home of a soldier. 
It is almost an arsenal, it is so warlike every 
way. Old armor and new armor, fragments of 
shells (the mementoes of battles), models of the 
different kinds of soldiers in their appropriate 
uniform, models of various guns, great relief 
maps of battle-fields and fortresses—these are 
every where about. Almost all the pictures, 
too, are martial, battle scene after battle scene, 
some of older conflicts, others of the modern 
fights in which the Emperor himself is the con- 
spicuous figure. I went into the Emperor’s pri- 
vate study and library. I saw the chair in which 
he sits, the desk at which he writes, the pile of 
dispatches awaiting his attention, the books he 
uses, the papers fresh from his hand. It is man- 
ifestly a workman’s place, this study. The grim 
old Emperor is evidently no idler. He keeps his 
hand on things. I am told that he is at his table 
regularly every morning at six. Well, no one 
can help honoring the fearless old fellow amidst 
such proofs of painstaking devotion to duty. 
Sixteen miles from Berlin is Potsdam, the favor- 
ite residence of King Freperick the Great. 
Here, too, is the present Emperor’s summer 
palace. Well, there is many a country-seat in 
America more splendid. I was most interested, 
in this palace, in the Emperor's sleeping-room. 
It is utterly plain. His bed is but a single mat- 
tress upon a narrow and common bedstead.” 

—The London World has a pungent “ portrait 
in oil” of the Duke of Argyle, in which occurs 
the following paragraph: “ Sprung of an ancient 
and illustrious line, royalty’s father-in-law, who 
now happens to be royalty’s host, furnishes in 
his person, his character, and his career a note- 
worthy instance of that irony in which Nature 
occasionally delights. The descendant of a race 
of warrior chiefs whose remote traditions are 
lost in the dim mists that ae the frays 
in which they spent their blood like water, the 
possessor of a name that summons up to the im- 
agination a trooping host of memories of cour- 
age, of chivalry, and of pride, and that seems to 
bridge over the interval of pe separating the 
modern from the medizval epoch, the eighth 
Duke of Argyle unites with the manner of the 
Scotch dominie the learning, the sophistry, and 
the disputatiousness of the model member of 
the English mechanics’ institute. He has suc- 
ceeded—indeed, it would be strange if so clever 
and so patrician a duke had failed—in invest- 
ing himself with a faint halo of statesmanship. 
He has not merely been Privy Seal, he has been 
Postmaster-General, and he has been the En- 

lish President of the destinies of our Indian 

mpire. These are offices in which he displayed 
ability and courted unpopularity. It is not that 
the Duke of Argyle has been supercilious and 
self-complacent merely. Self-complacence and 
superciliousness are not uncommon with great 
nobles who condescend to serve their country, 
and are acquiesced in by their subordinates as 
part of the necessary despotism of official rou- 
tine. The irritating peculiarity about the Duke 
of Argyle is that he has invariably contrived to 
do the wrong thing at the wrong time and in 
the wrong manner. He is no doubt a very clev- 
er man, but he has committed as many blunders 
as the most stupid man who ever Ifeld the seals 
of office. The little episode which passed be- 
tween him and the Lord Chief Justice on the 
eve of the Alabama arbitration in 1872 was a 
miracle of clumsiness.” 
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Fig. 1.—MiGNarpise anp 
Crocuet INseRTION FOR 
LINGERIE. 


ch. (chain stitch). 


9 


“ 


ceding round, 










| Figs. 1 and 2. 






i gnardise, and on 


ing off the upper 


2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. (stitch) in the pre- 
ch., and pass over 2 st. 
round.—On the other side of the mignardise 
work * 6 ch., with 1 se. (single crochet) fasten 
together the next two loops, 2 ch., fasten to the 
fourth of the 6 ch. worked previously (to do 
this drop the st. from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding st., and draw the drop- 
ped st. through), twice alternately 3 ch., 1 p. downward 
(picot turned downward ; for this work 6 ch., drop the 
st. from the needle, in- 
sert the latter in the first 
of the 6 ch., and draw 
the dropped st. through), 
then 4 ch., pass over 1 


Insertions for 
Lingerie, 


THESE inser- 
tions are worked 
with mignardise 
and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 
60. For the in- 
sertion Fig. 1, 
which is worked 
in two parts, take 
a piece of mi- 


one side work 
as follows: Ist 
round.— Always 
alternately 2 de. 
(double crochet) 
on the next two 
loops, not work- 


veins separately, 
but together, 5 


3d 





Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Lincerte.—WHITE 


EMBROIDERY. 
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the next 2 loops, 
4 ch., 1 de, on 
the next loop, 4 
ch., and repeat 
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oS 
vy 


ia) from *. 2d 
Sones oy round. —Always 
SOY ee, 5 sc. on the next 
Ris 4ch. 3d round. 


—On the other 
side of the mi- 
gnardise always 
alternately work 
7 ste. (short tre- 
ble crochet) on 
the next loop, 
pass over 2 loops, 
lech, 4th round. 
—Always alter- 
nately 2 sc, on 
the next single 
ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, 9 
ch. This com- 
pletes one - half 
of the insertion. 
The other half 
is worked in a 
similar manner, 
but in the 4th round always fasten the middle 
of the 9 ch. to the corresponding st. in the 
first part of the insertion. 


Darned Tulle and Mignardise Bor- 

der for Window-Curtains. 

For this border transfer the design to linen, 
baste the tulle on the latter, and along the 
outlines run on mignardise of various widths, fastening it 
on the tulle with invisible stitches. Darn the tulle with 
white glazed cotton, as shown by the illustration, and apply the foun- 
dation figures. To : 
work these wind cro- 
chet cotton, No. 30, - ; eH 
several times around ( 
a coarse steel or fine 
wooden needle, and on this ring 
work one round of 
single crochet. 


Crochet, Rosettes 
for Tidies, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
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Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND 
Crocuer INSERTION FOR 
LincErig. 
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loop, fasten together the next y 4 - 
2 loops with 1 sc., = 
2 ch., fasten to the 
second of the 4 ch. 
worked previously, 
1 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 3 ch., 1 p. 
downward, _ pass 
over 1 loop, and then repeat from >. 
This completes one-half of the inser- 


Darnep TuL_e anp MIGNARDISE 
Borver For Wixpow-Currtarns. 


THESE rosettes are worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 30. Begin the ro- 
sette shown by Fig. 1 in the middle with 
a foundation of 46 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
then work as follows: Ist round.—+4 ch., 
which count as first ste. (short treble cro- 
chet), 39 ste. on the foundation st. (stitch), 
1 sl. on the fourth of the 4ch. counting as 
first stc. in thisround. -2d round.—4 ch., 
which count as first stc., 4 ste. on the upper veins of 
the next 4 stc. in the preceding round, not working 

4 off the upper veins separately but to- 

“ gether with the ch. on the needle, 
drawing the thread through once, so 
that a point is formed, * 8 ch., 5 
ste. on the next 5 ste. in the pre- 
ceding round ; but the upper 
veins should be worked off 
together, drawing the 
thread through 
once; repeat 
six times from 
*; then 8 ch., 
1 sl. on the se. 

























tion. The other 
half is worked in 
a similar man- 
ner, but in the 
3d round always 
fasten the mid- 
dle of the 3 ch. 
between 


the correspond- 
ing st. on the 
first half of the 
insertion. 

For the inser- 
tion Fig. 2, which 








is also worked in 
two parts, take 


a piece of mi- ; 


gnardise, and on 
one side crochet 


with which the 
5 ste. in this 
round were 
worked off to- 
gether into a 








the Ist round.— 
* With 1 de. 
fasten together 


point. 3d 
round. — * 16 
ch., fasten to 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerte,—Wuaite 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—EmpBromerep Forprine Cuatr. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Foipixe Cuatr, Fic. 1.—Cross Stirch EmBrorpery. 


Description of Symbols: © Dark Red; ® Light Red; ® Dark Green; © Light Green; ® Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; ® Black; © Light Brown; © Maize; = White. 
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the upper veins of the sc. in the preceding round | 


at the same point (to do this drop the st. from 
the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped st. through), and on 
the loop thus formed work 3 sc., 3 ch. scallops 
consisting each of 7 ch. and 1 se.; then 6 sc., 
4 ch. scallops consisting each of 7 ch. and 1 sc., 
then 6 se., 3 ch. scallops consisting each of 7 ch. 
and 1 sc., then 2 sc. on the same loop, and 1 se: 
on the sc. in the preceding round to which the 
previous fastening was done, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the 
upper veins of the sc. in the preceding round on 
the following point; repeat seven times from *, 
but always fasten the first 2 ch. scallops of the 
next figure to the corresponding scallops of the 
preceding figure, and the last two scallops of the | 
last figure to the first scallops of the first figure. 


Begin the rosette Fig: 2 in the middle with a 
foundation of 24 st. (stitch), close these in a ring 
with 1 sl., and on this ring work the Ist round. 
—* 2 sc., 16 ch., 2 se., then 6 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet), 3 ch,, 1 de., 6 ch., and repeat seven 
times from *; then 1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 2d 
round.—Lay on the thread anew, * 1 de. on the 
next loop consisting of 16 ch. in the preceding 
round, three times alternately 3 ch., 1 de., then 
9 ch., 1 de., then three times alternately 3 ch., 
1 de. on the same loop, and repeat seven times 
from *; then 1 sl..on the first de. in this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. 3d round.— 


| Lay on the thread anew, * 6 de. separated each | 
| by 3 ch. on the loop consisting of 9 ch. in the | 
| preceding round, 7 ch., 


6 de. separated each by 


VIEWS ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 











3 ch. on the same loop, and then 3 ch. ; repeat 
seven times from *, and then work 1 sl. on the 
first de. in this round. Fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 





VIEWS ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 


throne has awakened a lively interest in the 
Oriental regions both in England and in our own 
country, where we are never indifferent to the 
doings of our transatlantic cousins, Our spright- 
ly London correspondent gave a graphic account 
last week of the Serapis, that rival to Cleopatra’s 
galley of old, in which a nineteenth-century prince 
is on his way to visit the kingdoms of.the East. 
| Having embarked on the 16th of October at the 





§ he Indian journey of the heir to the British | 


Italian port of Brindisi, on the coast of the Ad- 
riatic, the Prince of Wales will take his tortuous 
course through the lovely Greek islands of the 
Mediterranean to Port Said, then, passing through 
the Suez Canal, will traverse the Red Sea, and, 
crossing the Indian Ocean, proceed up the Bay 
of Bengal to Calcutta, at the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, his ultimate destination. 

Ten years ago this journey by sea, in a luxu- 
riously fitted English ship, from the mother coun- 
try to the Indian possessions, would have been 
impossible, except by the tedious and dangerous 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
not until November 17, 1869, that the canal, 
which had been some ten years in building, was 
opened to the public, and a short road to com- 
merce and travel created by connecting the wa- 
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ters of the Mediterranean and Red seas. Many 
of our readers will remember the éclat of this oc- 
casion, which was marked by the visit of the 
Empress Eugénie to the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
which was one af the last glories of the Second 
Empire. 

The convenience of crossing the Isthmus of 
Suez by a canal was too obvious to have escaped 
the notice of the Pharaohs, and we may well 
imagine that the builders of the Pyramids would 
not be deterred by any difficulties that moderns 
could surmount. About 1300 B.c. Rameses II., 
according to Strabo and Pliny, built a canal de- 
signed to convey water from the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile to the Red Sea, though other author- 
ities ascribe it to his father, Sethos. ‘The first 
ship-canal was built, according to Herodotus, 
about 650 B.c., by Necho, King of Egypt, and 
his successors. ‘This canal, however, became 
obstructed by sand, and fell into disuse before 
the time of Trajan, who restored it at the be- 
ginning of the second century, changing its route 
to a higher part of the Nile. It again became 
choked up by the drifting sands, and was again 
restored by the Arabians at the conquest of 
Egypt, 640 a.p., when it continued in use for 
more than a century, and was finally destroyed 
by the Caliph Almansor in 767. 

Napoleon [. entertained the plan of a canal 
between the two seas, but was deterred by the 
report of his engineers that there was a differ- 
ence of 3244 feet between their levels. ‘This er- 
ror was corrected afterward by an international 
commission, composed of Messrs. Talabot, Ste- 
phenson, and Negrelli, on the part of France, 
England, and Austria, who found that the mean 
level of the seas was the same, though Mr. Ste- 
phenson doubted the feasibility of constructing 
the canal on account of the drifting sand, which 
had been so fatal to the former undertakings. 

In 1854 Ferdinand de Lesseps, a French en- 
gineer belonging to the diplomatic service in 
Egypt, couceived the project of building a ship- 
canal on a new and more direct route than that 
of the Egyptian kings, by connecting the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean itself, instead of the 
mouths of the Nile, and carrying it through the 
chain of lakes that connect the two seas, instead 
of alongside of these sheets of water. The Vice- 
roy of Egypt, Said Pasha, warmly entered into 
the plan, and granted him permission to con- 
struct the work. In 1858 a company was or- 
ganized for this purpose, under the name of the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez, which was guaranteed the right of way for 
ninety-nine years on consideration of paying fif- 
teen per cent. of the tolls to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, to which the work was to revert at the 
expiration of this time. The company was to 
take all the land needed for the construction of 
the canal, and to quarry the stone free of cost. 

The maritime canal extends from the newly 
constructed artificial harbor of Port Said, on the 
Pelusian coast of the Mediterranean, to the port 
of Suez, at the head of the Red Sea. The length 
of the canal is not quite a hundred miles. Its 
depth throughout is 26 feet; its general width 
is 246 feet at the base, and 328 feet at the top 
of the banks, except in some portions of the 
line where it is cut through high ground; the 
width is here reduced to 190 feet at the upper 
part. ‘There are no locks on the maritime ca- 
nal, Vessels steam through, or are towed from 
sea to sea, in about sixteen hours. On leaving 
Port Said the canal enters Lake Menzaleh, 
through which the channel rans for twenty-nine 
miles. The waters of this lake are shallow, and 
the bottom composed of mud. Leaving Lake 
Menzaleh at Kantara, a station on the desert 
route between Egypt and Syria, the course of the 
canal for two miles lies through low sand-hills. 
It then enters Lake Ballah, traverses it for a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and then enters a deep cut- 
ting extending from El Ferdane to Lake Tim- 
sah. Near El Guisr, four miles south of El 
Ferdane, the deepest cutting throughout the 
line had to be excavated, varying from 60 feet 
to 70 feet. ‘The characteristics of the first half 
of the maritime canal are that about thirty-four 
miles of its course lie through lakes; the remain- 
der through elevated plateaux. The second half 
of the channel, from Ismailia to the Red Sea, 
divides into two portions: in the first the canal 
skirts the ea®tern shore of Lake Timsah, and 
enters the cuttings at Toussoum and Serapeum ; 
in the second it passes through the Bitter Lakes 
for twenty-four miles, goes through the last cut- 
ting at Chalouf, and enters the Red Sea a mile 
to the southeast of Suez. 

A fresh-water canal, designed both for transpor- 
tation and for supplying water to the people along 
the line, commences at Zagazig, and conducts the 
water of the Nile to Ismailia, on Lake Timsah, 
and thence to Suez, flowing parallel with the 
broad deep salt-water canal about half its length, 
along the line of the ancient canal. It is fur- 
nished with locks to enable the vessels to descend 
the falls, and is navigable its whole length. The 
accompanying illustrations give views of the new 
town of Ismailia (named after Ismail Pasha, who 
succeeded his uncle, Said, in 1863), with the vice- 
roy’s palace, Port Said and Suez, the termini 
of the maritime canal, and other points of inter- 
est. Ismailia, which for eight months in the 

ear is said to be the healthiest spot in Northern 
Leypt, is a pleasant city of several thousand in- 
habitants, with churches, mosques, hotels, thea- 
tres, and telegraphs, which has sprung up in the 
desert since 1862, and which owes its existence 
to the Suez Canal. ‘‘The scenery about Is- 
mailia,” says an observer, ‘‘is monotonous, but 
it can scarcely be regarded as uninteresting. 
Cloudless skies of the richest blue are contrasted 
with the vast expanse of vellow sand which 
stretches away into a hazy distance. The dark 
waters of the lake sparkle and flash unceasingly, 
for there is always a fresh breeze to temper the 
extreme sultriness. ‘The desert is susceptible 
of many shades and transitions of color, some- 





times so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible, 
often so sudden and mysterious that it is hard to 
understand by what subtle atmospheric changes 
such strange effects have been produced.” 








AUTUMN HEDGES. 


See the purple vetches climb 
Through the lush green grasses ; 

Hear the bluebell’s fairy chime 
As the light wind passes ; 

The poppy, like a scarlet flame, 
By snowy starwort blazes ; 

The buttercup its golden head 
By rosy campion raises ; 

The bramble in its lavish bloom 
A fruitful future pledges ; 

The elder’s glossy berries droop 
O’er the autumn hedges. 


The bindweed flings her graceful wreath 
Where soft green nuts are darkening ; 
The fern leaves bow their lovely fronds, 
The thrushes’ gurgle hearkening ; 
There the tall campanula 
Its lilac bloom is showing ; 
Subtle ‘fragrance tells us where 
The purple clover’s blowing ; 
Soft and hoar the briony 
Hangs from rocky ledges, 
Where tansy’s rugged royalty 
Rules the autumn hedges. 


The lordly foxgloves, side by side, 
Guard the creeping mosses ; 

The thistle to the wooing air 
Its thorny circlets tosses ; 

The crow’s-foot glitters like a gem 
Where golden-rod waves thickest, 

Where the orchis studs the green, 
Where money-wort runs quickest ; 

The rush-flower and the yellow flag 
Bloom amid the sedges, 

Where the bonny becks dance down 
By the autumn hedges. 


With a beauty all his own 
Reigns Winter, keen and hoary ; 

Sweet the Spring-tide’s vivid smile, 
Sweet the Summer's glory ; 

But the Autumn’s bounteous hand, 
In the cloudless weather, 

Brings flower, fruit, and harvest-home 
To the world together. 

So lovely dreams, bard-born in May, 
A brooding fancy fledges 

To life as lavish, rich, and bright 
As glows in autumn hedges. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A CLEW. 


Gertrupe was very far from being ‘herself 
again” on the morrow, and Mr. Wilde’s face, 
when he came down from her chamber, was even 
graver and more perplexed than on the previous 
day. I was determined upon this occasion to 
speak with him alone, and evaded Mrs. Raeburn 
by walking out of doors and along the road into 
the town until the doctor overtook me, He would 
have cantered by with a wave of his riding-whip 
and a cheerful nod of his head if I had permitted 
him; but when I held up my hand and called to 
him, he instantly drew in his rein with a “‘ What 
is it, Harry ?” 

“Mr. Wilde,” said I, earnestly, with my fin- 
gers upon his horse’s mane, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, 
tell me the truth about Gertrude! I have a right 
to ask it, for she has promised to one day become 
my wife. What is the matter with her? Con- 
ceal nothing from me, [ entreat you. Is she—is 
she dangerously ill ?” 

“* My poor boy,” said the doctor, kindly, *‘ you 
ask toomuch, I would tell you the truth about 
Miss Floyd—at least, I think I would—if I knew 
it myself; but at present I do not know it. I 
only suspect what is the matter.” 

** And what is it you suspect ?” 

**T will tell you at another time, not now, Har- 
ry,” answered he, evasively.. ‘* Even my suspi- 
cions have as yet no certain ground, and a doctor 
does not like to be made to eat his own words, 
you know. As to the young lady’s being danger- 
ously ill, I can be a little explicit. I do not think 
she is. She is certainly in no immediate danger. 
Still, if matters do not improve with her, the case 
must needs be very serious.” 

** And can I do nothing—nothing, Mr. Wilde?” 
cried I, imploringly. 

The doctor looked at me very hard, nursing 
his chin in his hand; then slowly shook his head. 

**No, Harry, you can do nothing—directly. 
But if any thing unusual occurs—if Miss Floyd 
snould be taken suddenly ill, for instance—then 
you will come to me as fast as your legs will car- 
ry you. It will not, you will understand, be nec- 
essary for you to wait to be sent in that case.” 

“T should think not, indeed. I will come like 
the wind,” said I, eagerly. 

“ And in the mean time,” continued Mr. Wilde, 
**it may be worth while, perhaps, to take note, 
so far as you can, of how the patient is looked 
afier. I don’t doubt that every care will be taken 
of her; but Mr. Alexander, of course, absorbs a 
good deal of Mrs. Raeburn’s attention; and it 
may be advisable—indeed, it may be absolutely 
necessary—to employ a nurse. - John mentions 
sometimes, you tell me, how many hours his 
mother has been sitting with his uncle. Well, 
in such a case, she can not have been with Miss 
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Floyd, you know. Mrs. Raeburn thinks, like 


some other ladies in her position, that she can at- 
tend to every thing and manage every body; yet 
there may be neglect for all that. You may, 
therefore, play the sensible part of watch-dog with 
advantage. If the time should come when you 
may be of greater service, I will not fail to make 
use of you.” 

**'Thank you! thank you!” cried I, earnestly. 
“You will come every day and see her, will you 
not ?” 

**Yes, my lad, yes.” He held out his hand, 
which was unusual with him, with an encoura- 
ging smile, and bade me be of good hope. Yet, 
as he rode away, I noticed that his face grew very 
grave again. 

He came the next day, and the next, for weeks, 
with varying reports as to my darling. Some- 
times she would rally considerably, though she 
never became well enough to come down stairs; 
at others, it was plain that her progress was not 
toward recovery, but toward that other pole which 
those who love the sufferer dare not name, but 
the sense of whose icy neighborhood chills them 
to the core. 

In that gloomy house there was not one ray of 
cheer except when my aunt Eleanor drove over 
to see Gertrude, which she did twice or thrice. 
Her words were always words of comfort. 

‘* Gerty is young, Harry,” said she; ‘‘and she 
will get over this. If I could only carry her off 
with me to Stanbrook, she would be well in a 
week.” 

But there was no talk, even from Mr. Wilde, 
of moving Gertrude now; she could not have 
borne the exertion, even had it not been the depth 
of winter, as it was by this time become; yet I 
quite felt with Aunt Eleanor that the atmosphere 
of the Briary was enough to extinguish any one, 
however vivacious, let alone a sick person. “My 
dear, I believe it would put out a candle—like 
fire-damp,” said my aunt, whose forte was not 
science; ‘‘ while having that horrible vampire to 
wait upon her must be any thing but conducive 
to recovery.” 

I watched the vampire, according to Mr. 
Wilde’s instructions, but was bound to confess 
that she seemed very assiduous in her attentions 
to Gertrude. Nothing, too, appeared to Mr. 
Wilde to be left undone that should be done, or 
that he had directed to be so; and yet my heart 
foreboded, with ever-menacing gloom, that not- 
withstanding all this care, my darling was pass- 
ing away from us. Another opinion had been 
consulted without any change being adopted in 
the treatment of the case. Mr. Wilde was doing 
all he knew, and all that science knew, for the 
patient, said the new doctor. ‘The issue was not 
in mortal hands. 

My nervousness and anxiety grew so excessive 
that I felt that I myself was on the brink of add- 
ing a third to the sick-list at the Priory. My 
appetite failed me, and sleep deserted ny pillow. 
My brains, like my eyes, were ever on the watch. 
At this period—it was the day before the second 
quarter came round of brother Alec’s annuity pay- 
ment, and my uncle was expected on the ensuing 
morning to give the necessary certificate—a cir- 
cumstance so curious occurred that it almost 
made me fear that my wits were failing—that it 
was the result of an overwrought imagination, 
and not reality. I was retiring one night to my 
own room, leaving the attorney and John below- 
stairs discussing their gin-and-water—which, in 
Mrs. Raeburn’s absence, had become a nightly 
institution with them—when, on passing brother 
Alec’s door, I perceived it to be ajar; the fire- 
light only flickered through the crack, showing 
that in all probability the sick man was alone, 
and, indeed, I heard Mrs. Raeburn’s voice speak- 
ing in low tones in Gertrude’s apartment, which 
was opposite. In a general way, and indeed 
throughout the daytime, brother Alec’s room was 
kept religiously guarded, nor had I been admit- 
ted to it since the occasion I have described, now 
three months ago; neither had Mr. Wilde seen 
him throughout that time, during which he had 
been reported to be much in the same condition 
as usual, Acting on a sudden impulse, I blew 
out my candle and stepped into the room, leaving 
the door unclosed behind me. All things within 
looked as when I had seen them last, except that 
the chair in which Mrs. Raeburn was used to sit 
had been removed from the window to the bed- 
side. It was, however, of course empty; the 
book only of the indefatigable watcher lay on the 
seat, ready to be resumed when she returned. 
Down stairs I had never seen her with a book, 
except on Sundays, when she had been wont to 
read family prayers in a rasping voice, before her 
duties as hospital nurse had interfered with that 
practice. Not a sound was to be heard; not 
even the breathing of the invalid, whose form I 
could distinctly perceive, though his face was 
turned from me. 

“If he were asleep,” thought I, ‘“‘I should 
surely hear him breathe,” so it could be no harm 
to speak to him. 

‘Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Raeburn,” said I, softly ; 
then, a little louder, ‘‘ Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Rae- 
burn!” 

But whether I spoke soft or loud, there was 
no reply: a cinder dropping on the hearth, and 
that clicking of the grate which is always heard 
where fire is kept up continuously, alone broke 
the silence of the sick-room. My nerves, which 
had been wrought up to a high pitch, began to 
be painfully excited, and fearing I scarce knew 
what, yet resolute to know the worst, I touched 
brother Alec on the shoulder and again called 
him by hisname. He neither moved nor spoke, 
but the hoarse monotonous voice of Chico sud- 
denly broke forth from some shadowy corner with 
this reply, ‘‘ Dead, dead, dead; only think of 
that!” 


I did think of it; I had been thinking of it all 
along; and the expression of the thought thus 
so eerily conveyed brought the dews of terror to 
my forehead. I fled noiselessly to my own room, 








where I lay awake for hours listening to that 
melancholy refrain, deadened by distance, yet 
only too distinct to my harassed ear, and pictur- 
ing to myself that dumb and motionless figure 
with the watcher by its side. Presently, waking 
from a feverish sleep, I heard, or thought I heard, 
some movement beneath my bed. It could not 
be the bird, since he was still repeating his sepul- 
chral sing-song in the next room; it could not 
be the bull-dog, for Mrs. Raeburn had sent him 
away months ago, “‘to a friend who could be 
trusted to take care of him ;” in other words, as 
I shrewdly suspected, he had been poisoned. 
For all I know, up to this hour, it might have 
been a mouse; but I got up and lit the candle, 
and lifted up the valance of the bed. To my 
horror, its light flashed upon a coffin! It was 
new and large, and had an inscription in gilt let- 
ters on the lid, which I did not stay to read, 
but I fled with trembling limbs to John’s apart- 
ment. I was no coward, but my nerves were 
altogether upset, and I had become a prey to my 
own morbid imagination. My conviction was 
that brother Alec was dead, that his coffin was 
actually prepared for him, and that, somehow or 
other, he had come to his end by foul means. 

John himself looked scarcely less scared than 
I when I awoke him with this intelligence, which 
I took no pains to soften in expressing it. 

** Uncle Alec dead!” cried he, presently, when 
he had got his color back; ‘that would be a 
pretty business, my good fellow, when he is going 
to draw his quarter's income this very morning. 
You must be out of your mind, Sheddon !” 

** At all events, he neither spoke nor moved, 
I tell you, when I called him by name, and even 
shook him; and I am perfectly confident he was 
not asleep.” 

‘*That is nothing,” answered John, confident- 
ly; ‘* he will sometimes lie for hours without tak- 
ing notice of any thing or any body, then, all of 
a sudden, he becomes quite himself again.” 

‘** Let us go into his room and look at him,” 
cried I, resolutely; for whatever spectacle [ might 
behold there seemed preferable to that which my 
imagination suggested ; besides, the presence of 
my companion gave me courage. 

**Certainly not,” answered John, positively. 
‘*My mother is there, remember, who would cer- 
tainly let us know if there was any thing amiss, 
and who would not like being woke up, when 
once she has got to sleep in that arm-chair, I 
promise you. I'll come and look at your coffin, 
however, with a great deal of pleasure.” 

own I was not sorry for his escort as I re- 
turned to my room, nor was I the first to lift that 
valance again. ‘‘Why, my good fellow, you 
have literally found a mare’s nest!” chuckled 
John. ‘It's the case that holds the mace and 
things; my father, as you know, being mayor 
this year.” 

John was quite right; the Kirkdale regalia 
had been deposited under the head of my bed, 
for want of a better place of accommodation for 
it, and it had given me a pretty fright. Rather 
to my astonishment, however, John did not rally 
me about my foolish fears. ‘‘It was really 
enough to give you a turn,” said he, *‘ with your 
mind so full of morbid ideas; but I do hope you 
will now dismiss them for good and all. I would 
not say any thing about having gone into Uncle 
Alec’s room, if I were you; my mother would 
be sure to reproach herself—which, with her, you 
know, means pitching into other people—for hav- 
ing left him alone, and with the door open.” 

**Very good,” said I; ‘‘then she shall not 
know any thing about it.” But at the same time 
I made up my mind that Mr. Wilde should know 
all. My superstitious fears (if such I can call 
them) were, however, allayed with the morning 
light; and before mid-day I had the satisfaction 
of hearing from my uncle's lips that, though the 
sick man showed more of lethargy than on the 
last occasion on which he had seen him, he look- 
ed by no means like one on the point of dissolu- 
tion. 

In the afternoon came the doctor, as usual, 
and he, too, had a somewhat improved report to 
give of his patient. If Gertrude was not posi- 
tively better, she was not worse; and things had 
now got to that pass with her that even so much 
of good tidings was welcome. The shadow of 
coming evil seemed to lift from my mind a little, 
as the mist lifts from the mountain and displays 
a glint of sunshine. I felt sufficiently relieved 
for the moment to consult Mr. Wilde about my 
own health. I was nervous and full of morbid 
fancies, I said; and when he asked, ‘‘ What fan- 
cies ?” I narrated my visit to brother Alec’s cham- 
ber and its results. He listened with great at- 
tention, which was a sure sign with him that the 
matter appeared to be of some importance, for 
he, professionally, was very impatient of trifles. 

** Are you quite sure you did go into the room, 
Sheddon ?” 

**Quite certain; and also that I touched the 
sick man’s shoulder.” 

‘**You mean the bedclothes about his shoulder.” 

** Well, yes; but he must have felt me touch 
him ; of that I am confident, and also little less 
so that he was not asleep.” As for the rest, I 
allowed that I was too excited and alarmed to 
speak to details. 

‘* When did you see Mr. Alexander last? I 
mean, before last night,” was his next.inquiry. 

**Not for three months; none but his own 
family—not even the servants, and now, of course, 
not Gertrude—are admitted to his room. But 
my uncle has seen him this morning, and he de- 
scribes him as no worse. He was even able, al- 
though with difficulty, to sign the receipt.” 

** What receipt ?” . 

“Oh, L forgot; that onght to be a secret; 
however, it will not be revealed by you, I know.” 
And thereupon I told him about Mr. Raeburn 
the elder having become a life annuitant. 

‘*'That accounts for the care that is.taken of 
him, you see,” observed I, in conclusion. 

‘*] see,” said Mr. Wilde; but his chin was in 
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his hand, and his thoughts, I could see, were en- 
gaged on some other subject. 

“+ And have you had any other morbid feelings 
or fancies, Sheddon ?” 

‘“* Nothing of any consequence.” 

- “T am the best judge of that, my lad,” an- 
swered Mr. Wilde, gravely. ‘‘ Pray tell me ev- 
ery thing without concealment.” 

** Well, the truth is, I have been so anxious 
and depressed about Gertrude of late, that I have 
sometimes seemed to myself to be going out of 
my mind. I havc been in that sort of state that 
I have scaccely xnown whether to trust my own 
eyes; just as in the case of Mr. Alexander last 
night.” 

** You have seen something else, then? What 
was it?” 

**It was something of a very different kind, 
yet equally strange; indeed, so much so, that, 
though the occurrence happened in broad day- 
light, I can scarcely believe in its reality. On 
the morning of the day before yesterday, when 
poor Gerty became so much worse, you remem- 
ber, I happened to rise earlier than usual, and 
finding no one in the breakfast-room, I went into 
what is called the library to fetch a book. The 
room is seldom or never used, and only contains 
one small book-case, which stands behind the 
door. While looking over it I heard a female 
step cross the hall and enter the room, but con- 
cluding it to be one of the servants come, per- 
haps, to dust the furniture, I did not turn round 
or give any notice of my presence. Immediately 
afterward I heard a sort of tearing noise, and, 
looking up, I perceived Mrs. Raeburn stooping 
over the horse-hair sofa, and, as I thought, pull- 
ing the hairs out. Was it not strange ?” 

Mr. Wilde’s expressive face was looking vol- 
umes of intense interest. ‘* It was very strange,” 
said he, moving to the door of the drawing-room 
in which we were, and quietly turning the key ; 
**so strange that [ should not like any body but 
myself to hear you tell the tale.” 

His tone was so serious that I knew at once he 
had a doubt of my sanity. 

** No, Mr. Wilde,” said I, ‘‘ I know what I am 
saying, and also that it is the truth. The thing 
certainly happened, though to me, who knew how 
careful Mrs, Raeburn is about her furniture, it 
seemed inconceivable that she should thus de- 
stroy it with her own hands. I waited quite 
quietly where I was, for I judged she would not 
have relished my being a witness of such pro- 
ceedings, and saw her put about half a pound of 
the horse-hair, as [ should judge, into her pocket, 
and with it she left the room, without suspecting 
that it had contained a spectator. I examined 
the sofa afterward; the stuffing had been ab- 
stracted from it underneath, but [ found the hole 
through which it had been taken. She means 
to make fishing tackle out of it, perhaps,* or, at 
all events, something by which she may turn an 
honest penny. Yet youcan not wonder, as I have 
said, that I scarcely believed my own eyes.” 

Mr. Wilde made no reply. 

**Can I see this sofa, Harry ?” asked he, in his 
usual quiet tones, 

** Certainly,” I said, and led the way into the 
little library, where my companion took the same 
precaution as before of locking the door. Then 
he knelt down under the sofa and examined it 
carefully. 

“There has been a cut here, and here, and 
here,” observed he, *‘ though they have all been 
neatly sewn up again. Notice what care, too, 
has been taken to distribute the loss, so that the 
absence of the stuffing should not be noticed.” 

**'That is only what I should have expected,” 
remarked I. ‘* Mrs. Raeburn is a most econom- 
ical housewife, and very clever with her fingers.” 

** Not only with her fingers, Sheddon,” return- 
ed Mr. Wilde, rising from his knees, and looking 
as grave as one upon whose lips a prayer yet 
lingers. ‘‘ She is as cunning as the Fiend him- 
self; and yet, thanks to you, her wickedness is, 
I believe, about to be discovered, and she has at 
last been delivered into my hands.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
{From our Own CorresponpeEnT. } 
Sentences mere Words.—Mementoes of the Mistletoe, 

—Hoaxes.—Four Heroes in four Minutes.—A Cab- 

woman.—A new Industry.—The perfect Cure for 

Gout.—A Nebraska Story. 

MONG the failures of justice that have of 
late distinguished our judicial proceedings 
we can scarcely include the trial of the captain 
and officers of the Vanguard, yet the verdict of 
the court sounds ridiculous enough. Captain 
Dawkins is to be ‘‘ dismissed his ship,” the ship 
that is sunk fathoms deep in the Irish Channel ; 
this judgment, however, also means that he will 
never have another ship to lose; while his offi- 
cers are sentenced to be severely reprimanded, 
and ‘“‘are severely reprimanded accordingly.” 
From the evidence it appears that the minds of 
the persons in actual command were in as thick 
a fog as the ship itself, while the captain seems 
to have been too great a man to have had any 
thing to do with the management of the vessel— 
a very similar case to that of Prince Leiningen, 
of the Alberta. 

The remains of the ill-fated Mistletoe have been 
purchased by a speculative furniture broker, who 
is selling it in articles ‘suitable for presents,” 
and ‘‘as a memento of the catastrophe ;” and I 
am very sorry to say (for the sake of the Queen’s 
credit—or rather of the absence of it—for gen- 
erosity) that a public subscription has been open- 
ed for the crew of the sunk vessel, and also to 
supplement the government grant to the families 
of the drowned, which is felt to be insufficient. 





* This occurrence ha ed, it must be remember- 
ed, years before the period when Mrs. Raeburn might 
have been credited with making her own frisettes or 
chignons.—H, 8. 





Some people have very perverted ideas of what 
is a joke, but nothing more heartless and deplor- 
able has been done in that way than a hoax re- 
cently perpetrated with respect to the arctic ex- 
pedition. A bottle has come ashore at Clon- 
akilty, Ireland, with a piece of paper in it thus 
inscribed: ‘‘ On board the Alert, three days from 
Disco. Broken by iceberg; sinking; 18th of 
July. God help us!” It is, however, fortunate- 
ly found quite impossible that the news could 
have come by such means within the time stated, 
but it is only the writer’s ignorance which has 
defeated his brutal attempt to sow misery in a 
hundred households. ‘The only corrective for a 
joke of this sort is the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The announcement that Colonel Baker has 
been interviewed by a transatlantic journalist, and 
has announced his intention of visiting America, 
is found to be also a hoax; so you must make 
up your mind to the disappointment. He has 
plenty of visitors, however, of his own class, and 
receives from certain military circles every sym- 
pathy—to which he is very welcome. 

After writing of so many ne’er-do-wells, it is 
quite a relief to record an action not only of true 
heroism, but one which proves that heroism is 
not a unique virtue. On Thursday last, when a 
strong ebb tide was running, a child of seven years 
old fell into the Thames at Westminster, and 
was at once carried away. A lad of fifteen in- 
stantly jumped from the same stairs to rescue 
him, and was also swept off. Undéterred by 
this, a young gentleman dived from the Embank- 
ment, clothes and all, of course, and was whirled 
away. As the child was carried past a passing 
steamer, a passenger sprang from the deck, 
making the third who risked his life within five 
minutes. For all these the current was too 
strong, and they were saved with great difficulty 
by means of buoys and boats. The drifting child 
had almost sunk, when a fourth gentleman—for all 
these men must have been gentlemen at heart— 
dived from the Embankment, and brought him 
to land. The passion for swimming feats that 
Captains Webb and Boyton have developed may 
have had something to do with these noble acts, 
but in the main they certainly do honor to hu- 
man nature, 

A new branch of female labor has been devel- 
oped in a somewhat unexpected direction. A 
lady has taken to drive a London cab. She had 
secured a passenger of the same sex the other 
day, when the cabmen on the stand, jealous, as 
may easily be imagined, of such rivalship, called 
out, ‘‘Don’t get in there, my lady; the horse 
can't draw you, and she can’t drive.” The fright- 
ened fare therefore got out, and the injured 
coachwoman applied to a magistrate for redress, 
who, I am glad to say, adjudged a fine to be 
paid, as well as expressing his opinion that it 
was @ very ungenerous and unmanly act on the 
part of the male cabbies. 

Another cufious department of female indus- 
try has been taken up in France, where a young 
lady cultivates ‘‘ants” to sell their eggs to pheas- 
ant breeders. She attires herself in a suit of 
leather, so that she avoids the bites of her clients 
except on her face, which is said to have become 
of the color and consistency of parchment through 
their cruel attentions. She makes a good deal of 
money by her trade (for there is nothing pheas- 
ants love like ants’ eggs), but I question whether 
many of her sex would so sacrifice their personal 
appearance for the.love of lucre. Let us hope 
she was not very beautiful to begin with. The 
Parisian police have compelled this enterprising 
young person to keep her ants (which she buys 
by the sackful, though only retaining the ‘‘ good 
layers)” in the suburbs. 

In the life of Mrs. Fletcher, of Grasmere, the 
friend of the Lake Poets, a curious remedy is men- 
tioned for the gout. It was told her by the late 
Duke of Northumberland—a nobleman who, when 
he wanted his friends to dinner, used to simply 
hoist his flag on Alnwick Castle, and all the 
neighborhood flocked to dine with him without 
longer invitation—so it is only right (noblesse 
oblige) to suppose it true. He had the gout him- 
self, he told her, and had tried every recipe ex- 
cept one; that had been used by a friend of his, 
and found to be efficacious. ‘his friend, when 
traveling in Turkey in a palanquin, had been 
disabled by the disease from descending to pay 
the customary homage to the Grand Vizier, and 
in consequence had been condemned to the bas- 
tinado, and that cured him. (‘The duke, how- 
ever, did not say that it had not killed him.) 
The late Earl of Derby, who was a martyr to the 
same complaint, once received a hamper of sher- 
ry from an enterprising firm, free, gratis, for 
nothing, with the recommendation. that it was a 
sure destroyer of gout. ‘They expected, perhaps, 
to get a reply that they could use as an adver- 
tisement, but they only received the following: 
‘*The Earl of Derby presents his compliments 
to Messrs. ——. He has tasted their sherry, 
but prefers the gout.” And I think the same 
thing, and even ‘‘ more so,” might be observed 
of the cure by bastinado. 

Do you happen to know the Omaha Republic- 
an? I should think the editor of that paper, or, 
at all events, one of his contributors, ought to 
make his fortune as a writer of fiction. He speaks 
of a certain Colonel Robb, married the other day 
in Nebraska to an English lady of title, ‘‘ and who 
is himself in direct succession to a ducal coronet.” 
He left the regiment of Guards and England on 
account of ‘‘a banishment of fifteen years from 
the British Empire and its provinces” —a sentence 
that must have been inflicted on account of his 
high position, for it has never been passed on any 
body else. However, ‘‘ some idea,” says the O. 
R., ‘may be formed of his rank from the cir- 
cumstance that the Princess Louise and Lord 
Lorne passed their honey-moon at his house.” 
Also, “‘ he is in full succession to the Plantage- 
nets, and some few years ago, when, on account 
of the then unpopularity of the Prince of Wales, 
&@ movement was on foot to set the Plantagenet 





family on the throne,” Colonel Robb very nearly 
became King of England. Nothing in Martin 
Chuzzlewit—nor out of it—has ever come up to 
this statement for humorons extravagance, and 
I cordially recommend the writer for literary 
promotion. Jules Verne is a mere narrator of 
facts compared with him. 

There is a pleasant story going the round of 
the clubs—which have, however, at this season 
only about three men apiece to listen to it—re- 
specting a certain well-known “sponge,” i. e., a 
gentleman who prefers to dine with you rather 
than that you should dine with him. ‘“‘ He is 
economical, it is true,” observed a faint apologist, 
‘* but he never drinks wine at his own table.” 

**No; but he'll take any given quantity of it,” 
was the uncompromising reply. 

R. Kemsce, of London. 








Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 732. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on batiste, nansook, or 
linen in satin and half-polka stitch. Run the outlines 
of the button-hole stitch scallops several times with 
embroidery cotton, for the connecting bars stretch the 
thread going back and forth, and overcast it with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and work the scallops on the edge in 
the same stitch. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on Swiss muslin, ba- 
tiste, or fine linen in satin and half-polka stitch with 
embroidery cotton, and the outer edge is finished with 
button-hole stitch scallops. 


Embroidered Folding Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 732. 


Tuts black-walnut chair is furnished with a foot 
rest, and arranged so that it aps be folded together, 
all the parts being joined with hinges. The embroid- 
ory of which Fig. 2 gives a section, is worked in cross 
stitch on canvas with zephyr worsted and filling silk 
in the colors given in the description of symbols. The 
embroidered border is edged on both sides with strips 
of plush, and lined with gray drilling. Both sides of 
the embroidered - are finished with thick cord, and 
the ends are trimmed with brown woolen tassel fringe. 





A REMARKABLE scheme for opening North- 
west and Central Africa to commerce and 
civilization was recently discussed at a meeting 
of many influential men in London. The Lord 
Mayor presided at the meeting, and stated the 
suggestions which had been made with the pur- 
pose of rendering Timbuctoo and the centre of 
Africa more accessible. It was proposed to let 
the waters of the Atlantic into the Desert of Sa- 
hara by removing a comparatively small barrier 
of sand which separated the low-lying lands of 
the desert from the sea near — July, and 
nearly opposite the Canary Islands. The dis- 
tance from the coast to Timbuctoo, across the 
desert, was about eight hundred miles, and the 
sand barrier five or six miles in extent. If this 
were removed, there would be uninterrupted 
access to the heart of Africa, the commerce of 
Europe and America be developed, and a way 
opened for the introduction of Christianity 
and the abolition of the slave-trade. Eminent 
engineers believed the scheme by no means 
impracticable or difficult of accomplishment. 
The physical formation of that part of the Des- 
ert of Sahara favors the project, a great tract of 
it, with an area of 126,000 square miles, being a 
vast depression below the level of the Atlantic. 
This depression is impregnated with salt, and is 
believed to have once been a part of the bed of 
the sea. It is bounded by a fertile and populous 
region, whose commercial intercourse with Eu- 
rope is carried on from Moga-dor, in Morocco. 
Those who favored this scheme of thus opening 
the great continent of Africa to wholesome in- 
fluences desired that preliminary surveys might 
be made in order to obtain necessary data to ac- 
complish the undertaking. 

Since writing the above paragraph, we learn 
from English journals that the preliminary 
Northwest African expedition will leave En- 
gland early in November. Several distinguish- 
ed scientific men accompany it. It is the inten- 
tion to survey the coast of Africa opposite the 
Canary Islands ; to examine the sand belt across 
the mouth of the river Belta, the removal of 
which it is believed will allow the ocean to flow 
into the desert; and to consider the desirability 
of cutting a canal to irrigate the desert. 


** Leaves have their time to fall,” and this is 
about the time they fall thick and fast. But 
don’t waste the fallen leaves. Gather them up. 
No farmer or horticulturist can afford to lose 
any of his leaves. They should be collected and 
placed about the roots of trees, vines, shrubs, etc., 
as when decomposed they provide the best pos- 
sible food for vegetation. Leaf mould is highly 
valued by florists, and enters largely into the 

reparation of compost for potting house plants. 

any farmers never think of the value of fallen 
leaves, but let them fly away wherever the wild 
wind carries them. It would pay for every farm- 
er to rake them up and make a compost heap. 





“There is more religion in that woman’s 
face than in ten sermons,” was a remark over- 
heard at an be a meeting in one of the West- 
ern States. The woman referred to was quietly 
distributing tracts and papers, but she had a 
happy face that told its own story. 





The following curious item appears in a Mary- 
land newspaper: ‘‘Some years ago Rev. Isaac 
Collins was preaching at Spedden’s Church, Neck 
District, and was very much annoyed at his con- 
gregation turning in their seats to look at every 
new arrival. At last he could stand it no longer, 
and exclaimed, ‘There is one special request I 
desire of this congregation, and that is that 
they will turn all the seats around so as to face 
the door before I preach here again.’ His re- 
quest was attended to, and next Sunday, when 
Rev. Mr. Collins walked up to the pulpit, he 
looked around at the backs of his audience, and 
was 80 overcome with emotion that he just took 
his seat, and spoke not one word that beautiful 
Sabbath evening.”’ 





We caution our readers that if they desire to 
read aloud, without hesitating, the little title 
which is prefixed to the name of the King of 
Burmah, they must take a full inspiration be- 
forehand. Here itis: ‘‘ His Great, Glorious, and 





Most Excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta and Tampadipa and 
all the sage eg pote Chiefs of the Eastern 
Country, the King of the Rising Sun, Lord of 
the Celestial Elephants, Master of Many White 
Elephants, the Great Chief of Righteousness, 
King of Burmah.” 
eS ae 

* Admit one,’’ on a ticket to a place of amuse- 
ment, may, according to a Kansas judge, mean 
admit a man and his wife, as they are “ one” in 
law. 





From the late explorations of Mr. Stanley on 
the Victoria Nyanza it appears that the lake, as 
far as explored, is fed by small streams, is dot- 
ted with occasional islands, and surrounded by 
a very diversified country. Its shores are peo- 
pled by numerous savage tribes, among whom 
the appearance of the steamer Lady Alice, with its 
load of explorers, excited curiosity and alarm. 





Brightly striped hosiery is said sometimes to 
poison the skin of the wearer. This is due to 
some poisonous quality in the dye. 





A new boat-house is being built at Central 
Park on the edge of the lake nearest the grand 
drive. 





A Boston gentleman who for many years has 
been totally blind recently visited Europe. A 
friend who met him soon after his return in- 

uired, ** What on earth did you visit Europe 
or? 

“Why, to see the world, of course,”’ was the 
reply. ‘‘My wife is my eyes, and I can enjoy 
sight-seeing as well as any body.”” 


A new process of refrigeration by the use of 
ammonia, brought by great pressure to a low 
temperature, has been introduced from Paris. 





New York far surpasses Paris in some things, 
as travelers abroad learn by vexatious experi- 
ence. All good hotels and boarding-houses and 
common private dwellings in New York regard 
gas as one of the necessities of life, and it is in- 
troduced into all the occupied rooms as a matter 
of course; but in Paris gas-light is a luxury at- 
tainable only by the wealthiest. In general it is 
used only in the public rooms of hotels and in, 
perhaps, the most expensive suite of private 
apartments. Candles are for common folks in 
their own rooms, and travelers often long for 
the cheerfully lighted rooms of America. 





Some amusement may be found in reading a 
little story which we extract from the St. Nicho- 
las Magazine. It gives a comical idea of the pe- 
culiarities of the English language. Here it is: 

“ A rite suite little buoy, the son of a grate kernel, 
with a rough about his neck, flue up the rode swift as 
eh dear. After a thyme he had stopped at a gnu house 
and wrung the belle. His tow hurt hymn, and he 
kneaded wrest. He was two tired too raze his fare 

ail face. A feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 

he made who herd the belle was about to pair a pare, 
but she through it down, and ran with awl her mite, 
four fear her guessed wood knot weight. Butt wen 
she sore the little won, tiers stood in her eyes at the 
site. ‘Ewe poor dear! Why due yew lye hear? Ah 
yew dyeing?’ ‘Know,’ he side, ‘I am feint two thee 
corps.’ She boar hymn in her alms, as she aught, too 
a rheum ware he mite bee quiet, and gave him bred 
and meet, held cent under his knows, tide his choier, 
rapped him warmly, gave him some sweet drachm from 
a viol, till at last he went fourth hail as a young hoarse. 
His eyes shown, his cheek was read as a flour, and he 
gambled a hole our.” 





The announcement of the death of Garibaldi’s 
wife at Caprera brings to the public mind the 
tragical fate of the first conjugal partner of the 
great agitator. In 1848 Garibaldi, being obliged 
to hide himself, took refuge in the palace of 
Prince Joachim Murat; but his situation be- 
coming critical, he fled, disguised as a priest. 
His wife, being in delicate health, was confided 
to the care of a peasant’s family in the neighbor- 
hood, and a few days afterward she died. The 
peasant secretly buried her in his own field. 
Some years later, when political quiet was re- 
stored, the peasant had removed, and Garibaldi 
was ignorant of the fate of his wife. One day a 
dog began scratching the ground, and brought 
to light human remains. The authorities order- 
ed that they should be entirely exhumed, and 
by a handkerchief placed over the face the iden- 
tity of the body was proved. Garibaldi, being 
informed, transferred the remains to Caprera. 





The Omaha Bee gives a long and minute de- 
scription of a section of one of California’s “‘ big 
trees,’’ which recently passed through that place 
on its way to the Centennial Exposition. The 
tree grew on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas, and was 276 feet high, and its diameter 
at the surface of the ground was twenty-six feet. 
The age of the tree, as indicated by the yearly 
rings, was about 2250 years. It took two men 
ten days’ hard work to fell the tree, and when 
it fell it broke into several pieces. The bark was 
a foot thick on the average, and not less than 
sixteen inches in some places. This section, ac- 
cording to the Bee, was taken from the tree ten 
feet. above the ground to twenty-six feet above 
the ground. The diameter at the base is twenty 
feet. It was hollowed out into a cylinder and 
then cut into sections, making, when put to- 
gether, the body of the tree complete, the wood 
thus left being from six to eight inches thick, 
exclusive of the bark. We have observed that 
the statements made in different papers as to 
the exact size of this tree vary somewhat. All 
agree, however, that it is most emphatically a 
‘big tree.’’ 

In few European cities have greater improve- 
ments been made within a few years past than 
in Florence. Broad boulevards have been laid 
out, squares have been planted with trees and 
flowers, narrow streets widened, old ornamental 
structures have been restored and new ones 
erected, and the number of inhabitants has been 
greatly increased. Recently a new supply of 
water has been introduced into the city, and 
numerous fountains refresh and delight the peo- 
ple. A large market, which has been in process 
of building for five years, is nearly finished. 
Few cities of Europe are better furnished with 
reading-rooms and miscellaneous libraries. 
There is also a project of ie all the libra- 
ries and collections of works of art into one 
central locality. The libraries of Florence 
brought together would form a large and valua- 
ble collection, and the works of art a fine gallery. 
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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE.—{See Pace 738.] 





VISITING COSTUME.—[Sze Pace 738.] 
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“THE MINUE’ 


TP\HE slow and graceful dance known as the | 
minuet was first introduced by that inde- 
fatigable patron of amusement, Louis XIV. of 
France. At a magnificent entertainment given 
by him in the year 1653 at Versailles the first 
minuet was performed, the king and Madame 


i 
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De Vallitre taking a leading part in the dance. 
The music was composed by Lully, and especial- 
ly arranged for the great occasion. The féte 
was suggested by the Duc de St. Aignan, and the 
plan matured by an Italian named Vigardni. 


_HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The first ae offered to the eyes of the court a 
magnificent carrousel, and in honor of this event 
the name has been perpetuated on the spot of its 


celebration. 


These lists were held in a grove, 


in which the grand avenues terminated between 
high palisades, with four porticoes of the height 
of thirty-five feet, ornamented with numerous 
festoons enriched with’ gold and silver paintings. 


‘The entertainment lasted three days, and its pomp | 
and splendor have furnished an exhaustless theme | 


for writers of romance as well as historians. 
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The ladies were seated beneath triumphal arch- 
es which decorated the sides. The king, wear- 
ing a costume almost covered with diamonds, 
made his entrance, preceded by the heralds, 
pages, and equerries, all richly equipped, and fol- 
lowed by cavaliers who were to contend for the 
prizes. After thé cavalcade followed a colossal 
chariot representing the sun, surrounded by the 


ages of gold, nea iron, and brass. 
mythological personages came by turns to recite | 

to the queen verses which the President De Per- | 
signy and Benserade had composed. 
courses began 
rious. 
by the divinities that surrounded the car of the 
sun. 


Various 


Then the 
‘The king was constantly victo- | 
Night came, and the tables were spread | 


Pan and Diana advanced on a mountain 
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moved by secret springs, and descending from 
it, caused to be served a splendid collation. 


The sports of the second day passed in other | 


groves, prepared as if by enchantment, and at 
night a new comedy by Moliére was enacted. 
The third day was spent in running /es testes, 
when the king, as usual, carried off the prize. 


In the evening the entertainment closed with an | 


| Opera called The Triumph of Love 
king and ladies of the court took part. 
is yet preserved in the lil 
ume in which all the d 
ployed at this ceremonis 


| of our great-grandmothers. 


, in which the 
There 
t Versailles a vol- 

and trappings em- 

are faithfully portrayed, 


and to add to its value it contains the portraits 


| of all the chief nobility of the court of France 
who were actors together with their sove reign in 
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this mimic splendor. Lully’s famous airs to 
which the minuet was danced are still familiar 
to modern ears, and the stately strains are some- 
times heard in modern ball-rooms, though the 
dance itself passed out of fashion in the times 
It re-appears now 
and then in stage performances, and is frequent- 
ly introduced into the opera of Don Giovanni, 
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where kings and queens and ladies of the court, 
arrayed in tinsel and cotton velvet, tread the 
stately measure. 

France is unquestionably the native land of 
the Terpsichorean art. ‘The French are, par ex- 
cellence, masters of the dance. In almost every 
country there are dances peculiar to several na- 
tions, but they have been nearly all introduced 
and adapted by the French. Nature seems to 
have eminently adapted them to this branch of 
art, and they have cultivated it to its utmost per- 
fection. Without effort the French are grace- 
ful, and their natural exhilaration of mind and 
liveliness of temperament are powerful in ren- 
dering them accomplished in the dance. Even 
Italians, who are fully conscious of their own 
excellence over every other country in the world 
in music, painting, and the fine arts generally, 
concede to them in this the palm of superiority. 
** The ballet of the Parisian opera,” says a mod- 
ern writer, ‘‘is considered the highest perfection 
of the art of dancing ;” and though the modern 
French ballet sometimes degenerates into a mere 
display of skill at the expense of grace and 
beauty, which ought always to remain the chief 
objects of stage dancing, yet as it exists at pres- 
ent it is certainly as near to perfection as it can 
be brought. ‘The introduction of female dancers 
into the ballet was not general until the fétes of 
Louis XIV. were produced, when this addition- 
al attraction rendered the spectacle more lively 
than it had ever been before when left entirely 
to male performers. 

Dancing, considered as one of the arts, has 
never attained any eminence in America. It is 
merely a recreation, a medium for social inter- 
course, and an outlet for the overflowing spirits 
of young people. The quadrille and cotillions 
that have replaced the measured steps of the 
minuet are more lively if less graceful, and the 
merry performers enjoy them to a proportionate- 
ly greater extent, Even they have become too 
quiet and constrained for a generation who love 
exercise and rapid motion, and are gradually 
passing out of fashion to give place to the fas- 
cinating whirl of the waltz. As much as this 
dance has been condemned, in spite of the va- 
rious substitutes contrived by those who attack 
it on the score of impropriety, it has held its own 
with varying shades of popularity since it was 
first imported from Germany and introduced 
into France by the triumphant soldiers of Na- 
poleon, whose nimble feet quickly and grace- 
fully excelled their clumsy neighbors in its ex- 
ecution. 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 736. 
HIS rich costume is an excellent illustration 
of the fashion of combining three or four 
fabrics in one dress. It is of blue-gray faille, with 
broad pleats in the back of the skirt and narrower 
ones in front, headed by a torsade of bias silk. 
‘The apron and square train are of damask faille, 
intersected by a revers of velvet of the same 
shade, bias silk, and a band of sable fur; be- 
low the fur band is a flounce of damask and plain 
faille. Cuivass of velvet, trimmed with bias faille 
and sable. Damask sleeves, with cuff of the three 
other materials, velvet, plain faille,and fur. Au- 
reole bonnet of the velvet and faille, trimmed with 
white daisies. 











FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 736. 

hae exquisite toilette for the opera, balls, or 

other full-dress occasions is composed of a 
dress of maize faille cut sheath shape, in the Di- 
rectory style, with a long train, the fullness of 
which is formed by a triple Watteau pleat. The 
tunic is of a new lace that has satin figures 
wrought in blonde net. This tunic covers the 
silk skirt with the exception of a small part at 
the top and bottom. It is ornamented by a gar- 
land of roses—scarlet, yellow, and pink—twined 
about it in serpentine fashion, and encircling the 
train half-way down, so as to form a pouf. The 
low corsage is a round Josephine waist with a 
bertha of lace and touffe of roses. ‘The Spanish 
mantilla is of the satin-wrought lace, and is held 
in place by flowers and a shell comb that is posed 
on the lett side in true Spanish fashion.- The 
necklace is of rose coral, the bracelets are Etrus- 
can gold. 





OUR HALLOWEEN. 


“« (\AN’T we have some kind of a good time 

on Halloween, do something to remem- 
ber this one particular night, for we shall never 
all be together again—something on the soul- 
harrowing, blood-creeping order, as befits the 
night?” 

We were a merry party of school-girls, most 
of whom were already beginning to aspire to the 
dignity of young-ladyhood; but just where the 
dignity came in I fail to remember, for a mad- 
der, merrier set never waked the echoes in that 
old school building of M——, or made the staid 
towns-people hold up their hands in horror at 
their wild pranks. 

The time was close at hand when our band 
would be broken up, and so we wanted a remem- 
brance of this last Halloween, Plan after plan 
was brought up, discussed, and rejected. We 
were about giving up, a8 no two seemed to agree, 
when Belle Brown arose in her majesty (and she 
was a regal-looking girl) and said: ‘I'll tell 
you, girls: all come up to our house, and we'll 
try having a supper. You know you are bound 
to see your future husbands if you give them 
something to eat. Not a hot supper, you know, 
but a real nice cold one; and if the spirits of 
our future spouses don’t appear and devour ev- 
ery thing, we can eat the supper ourselves, and 
manage to have a little fun anyhow.” 

Now Belle’s father was a widower, and she 





his precious only; consequently she ruled the 
house, the geod and most fond father giving up 
to her wildest schemes with a gentle sigh of res- 
ignation that was touching to behold, especially 
when we all knew Belle got her love for fun and 
her great ingenuity for getting into and out of 
scrapes from that same father. 

Now the rest of us made up our minds fre- 
quently to have certain doings and gatherings at 
home, but the making up of our minds and get- 
ting the heads of the house to make up theirs in 
the same direction were two entirely different 
things. So most of our plans for what we call- 
ed a regular ‘‘train” were very apt to come to 
an untimely death. But when Belle arose in 
her might and grasped her sceptre, we knew the 
thing was bound to go, whatever it might be. 
How we did envy that girl her unbounded power 
over her father and that deaf old housekeeper, 
who couldn’t hear us if we pulled the whole house 
down about her ears! I don't think we meant 
any thing very bad by it, but I don’t believe there 
ever was any one so afflicted whose affliction was 
the subject of so much secret rejoicing and con- 
gratulation. You see, most of us were apt to 
be brought up rather suddenly in our mad career 
by the persuasive remark of one high in house- 
hold power—‘‘I will not have it. This noise 
must be stopped ; it’s gh to wake the Seven 
Sleepers.” Few of us had much sympathy for 
the above-mentioned Seven Sleepers, and would 
a little rather have waked them than not. If 
sleep and death are so near akin, I think we 
were waking them in good old Irish style. 

Belle, as mistress of ceremonies and hostess, 
arranged the plan for our frolic. It was to be 
kept a profound secret from all but the initiated. 
We were to assemble at her house, have as much 
fun as we could in the early part of the evening 
in story-telling and games and whatever else the 
gentleman who lives in a place which shall be 
nameless could find for “‘idle hands to do.” 
A table was to be set with a plate for every girl 
present. Our future husbands were expected, 
if they behaved as all well-bred spirits were said 
to, on that night, to enter as the clock struck 
twelve, and seat themselves, each one at the 
plate of that particular fair who was to repre- 
sevt all of hope, joy, truth, faith, and all the oth- 
er virtues for his especial edification the rest of 
his natural life. If any were to die unmarried, 
that seat would be left a miserable blank. 

I remember we spent some time discussing 
whether we should put our names on the plates rep- 
resenting us. Some thought the spirits couldn't 
amount to much if they couldn't find their right 
places without such distinct pointing out. It was 
decided, after much talking, to use the names, as 
one of the girls said, ‘‘to prevent all mistakes 
and future heart-aches.” 

The eventful evening came, and a merry party 
we were. We tried all the projects we could 
think of, even to bobbing for apples in a basin 
of. water. As it grew later we grew quieter. 
It was a dismal night; the wind howled and 
moaned as though all the spirits of the air were 
abroad. The old trees around the house tossed 
their branches in the wild air, and moaned with 
loud complaining. Our table was most tempt- 
ingly set forth with many a dainty. We looked 
at it with longing eyes, and it had certainly been 
arranged more to the substantial tastes of us 
mortals than the airy sort of fare that we are 
taught to believe spectres prefer. I should think 
the poor, cold, half-starved things would be glad 
of any excuse to get a good solid meal. 

The house sat rather high, with a long ter- 
raced walk to the front gate. It was an old- 
fashioned brick, with a wide hall running through 
the entire centre, and large rooms on each side. 
On one side was the family sitting-room, with 
the dining-room directly back. Here we held 
our court, 

As the time wore on, our talk grew strongly 
tinctured with the supernatural. All the ghost 
stories we had ever heard or read (and what 
school-girl has not a store of them) were aired, 
to the shivering delight of the greater number, 
although some of the braver ones did pooh-pooh 
them, and say, “stuff and nonsense.” We knew 
they only did it to appear brave. And oh, good- 
ness! how the courage was slowly but surely 
oozing out at our finger-ends ! 

‘The household were all wrapped in the slum- 
bers of the just. As the night wore on, every 
thing grew so still, all sounds of life seemed to 
have ceased. Nothing to be heard but the sob- 
bing and sighing of the wind through the trees 
around the house, and occasionally a louder 
shriek that sent little shivers of fear creeping 
over us. But we only huddled the closer togeth- 
er, feeling there was comfort in numbers and 
nearness, We began to grow exceedingly nerv- 
ous and very quiet, for the ‘‘ witching hour” was 
almost come. 

Directly the old clock in the hall peeled out, 
the twelve strokes falling with a clear ring that 
cut on the still air. I think we all held our 
breath till the last faint echo died, when one of 
the girls convulsively grasped my hand, saying, 
‘* What's that? Listen.” 

And we did listen. I know that no more 
strained, solemn silence was ever kept. 

Sharp upon the midnight air came the steady 
tramp, tramp of footsteps. ‘Through the gate, 
up the walk, and slowly around the house they 
went, Another time steadily around, and yet 
another. The mystic circle of three is then com- 
plete, and as we listened with blanched faces and 
dilated eyes, the steps came upon the front porch, 
the hall door flew open with a crash, and tramp 
came the feet toward the dining-room. The door 
was flung wide, and, ‘‘angels and ministers of 
grace defend us!” may I never gaze on such a 
hideous band again! Two or three of the girls 
had quietly gone off in a gentle little faint in one 
corner. Ifthe rest of us didn’t faint, it was sim- 
ply because we couldn’t, for it would have been 
the easiest way to shut out that horrid vision. 








This band of demons, spectres, goblins, or any 
thing else you please, filed slowly around the 
table, led by one who had something like the 
head of a horse with the body of aman. There 
were ghastly grinning skulls and sheeted dead 
and every horror one could think of. That we 
were not all turned to idiots by fright was a mer- 
cy. Some of the girls were in hysterics, some 
screaming, some shivering with fear. The faint- 
ers had decidedly the best of it, as they were 
blissfully unconscious of the whole scene. 

This band of brothers paid little attention to 
the uproar of the frightened girls, but chose their 
seats, and deliberately began an attack upon what 
we had expected and rather hoped would fall to 
our lot. 

The first to recover herself was Belle. ‘I 
say, girls, those ghosts eat uncommonly like men, 
and seem to have very human appetites.—Stop 
that awful noise over there,” said Belle to some 
of the screamers, ‘‘and help me attack these 
creatures, and see whether they are not genuine 
flesh and blood, after all.” 

Belle, with most praiseworthy courage, made 
for the individual demon who had selected her 
card. She threw considerable more strength 
than elegance into the manner in which she re- 
lieved that particular goblin of his outer wrap- 
pings, and, lo! he stood revealed, a most promis- 
ing young doctor of the town. The sight of so 
well known a face gave some of the rest courage, 
and the gentlemen soon stood shorn of their 
ghostly toggery, and proved to be a set of young 
fellows whom we had always considered nice, 
quiet young men. 

By this time, having taken much longer to 
write than to occur, the fainters consented to 
sit up, look interestingly pale, and altogether 
do the wilted lily business. I'm not sure we 
didn’t all look pale, but would not like to be pos- 
itive about the interesting part. In vain we be- 
sought the youths to tell us how they learned of 
our frolic. Tortures wouldn’t wring it from them. 
The evening ended pleasantly enough, but we had 
all been so thoroughly frightened I don’t think 
we would ever care to repeat the experiment. 
We were never able to discover who betrayed us, 
but always had a sly suspicion of Belle’s fun-lov- 
ing father. 

Most of the actors in that scene are widely 
scattered. Many dead. Bright, queenly Belle 
had one of the saddest of lives, short as it was. 
But she rests quietly enough now, and but few 
know the story of her short, sad life. Some of 
the party are happy wives and mothers, although 
I never heard of any of them marrying the one 
that chose her that eventful night. Most of us 
parted soon after. uever to meet again. But 
wherever the broad earth may hold them, I am 
sure they must sometimes give a thought to our 
mad frolic on ‘* Halloween.” : 





SONG. 


Wirn thee my thoughts are calm and sweet, 
‘ Without thee they are wild and 
With thee my life is all complete, 
Without thee it is stormy—mad: 
Be true to me, my love, be true! 
I'm nothing, if 1 have not you. 


. 
, 


With thee my heart is aye at rest, 
Without thee it is tempest-tost ; 
With thee my life is fully blest, 
Without thee I am wreck'd and lost: 
Be true to me, my love, be true! 
I’m nothing, if I have not you. 


Mary Cowpen CLARKE. 





CURIOUS WEST INDIAN 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


Vy ITH certain plants and with certain ani- 

mals there always goes bad luck, in the 
opinion of the West Indians. The stephanotis, 
rich in leaves and flowers though it is, is an un- 
lucky plant in some mysterious way. But, con- 
sidering of how slow growth it is, you have, at 
least, a very long time during which the storm 
is brewing before it actually bursts upon you. 

There is another plant, however, that brings 
much more serious trouble upon any house near 
to which it grows, and this is of quick growth. 
It is the plant which a Barbadian may be par- 
doned for thinking the most beauteous of all 
flowers. I mean the Poinciana pulcherrima, or 
** pride of Barbadoes,” or ‘‘ flowering fence,” as 
it is also called. In St. Croix, where it goes by 
the unpoetical name “‘doodledoo,” it is never 
used as a hedge. Exceeding beautiful as it is, it 
only springs up here and there, without cultiva- 
tion or care. People are unwilling to run the 
risk of the unknown troubles—and all tie more 
alarming because unknown—which will follow 
the planting of it. 

That other splendid and most showy tree, the 
Poinciana regia—the “flamboyant,” or ‘‘flame- 
tree,” sometimes called in St. Croix, ‘‘ giant 
doodledoo”—is not hurtful in itself, but it is re- 
markable as a tree under which jumbies like to 
sit. An old man who transplanted a large one 
to my rectory actually charged more for his work 
on account of the danger that he said attended 
the meddling with ‘‘ such a jumby tree.” 

As regards animals, guinea-pigs may be men- 
tioned as specially unlucky, at least in St. Croix. 
There are families there, among those from whom 
one would not expect such things, whose children 
would on no account be allowed to keep these 
pretty little pets. What precisely is the harm 
they do is not stated. All you can get out of 
any one is, *‘ Oh, they always bring trouble to a 
house ; they're very unlucky.” 

Birds have apparently more ill luck attending 
them than animals. For any bird whatever to 
fly into your house and over your head is at least 
indicative of some ill tidings you are to hear be- 
fore long. Birds have always had, ever since 





Solomon's days, a propensity to carry news. He 
warns us not to curse the king or the rich, lest 
‘*a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” And 
most of us can remember some “little bird” be- 
ing jokingly given to us by our grandmothers or 
some old friend of our childhood as the authority 
for some piece of news. 

But the only news that birds in the West In- 
dies carry is ill news, it would seem. It is re- 
served for the ‘‘ black bee,” or ‘‘ carpenter bee,” 
so called because he bores holes in wood, to 
come buzzing with any kind of news he can 
catch, good or bad. He is a true gossip. Only 
give him a piece of news, and away he flies, 
buzzing in the ear of this one and the other one, 
telling it to every one he meets, whether they 
wish to hear it or not. Your efforts to get rid 
of him are as vain as those of Horace when vic- 
timized by his friend’s loquacity. ‘‘ Nil agis, 
usque tenebo, persequar,” is the spirit in which 
the fellow acts. The negro belief about him is 
that when he comes buzzing up to you, you are 
sure to hear some news before long. e can 
scarcely, however, be considered abundant in 
any West Indian island. ‘There is, to say the 
trath, such a plentiful supply of human gossips, 
male and female, in these islands, that there is 
hardly room for an insect with that propensity. 

The ‘‘ black and yellow creeper” of St. Croix, 
Certhiola flaveola, sometimes called ‘‘ yellow- 
breast,” is apt to betoken sickness or trouble if 
he frequent a house. But he only does this in 
St. Croix, not having a bad name in other 
places, except among planters. He certainly 
has the reputation of stealing sugar, whence an- 
other name of his, the ‘‘ sugar bird.” Even this 
is, however, questionable. Perhaps he much 
rather goes after the flies that attack the sugar 
than after the sugar itself. 

The gentle little “ground dove,” or ‘ turtle- 
dove,” as they call him in Barbadoes, Chamepetia 
trochila, is, on the other hand, an innocent bird, 
in St. Croix, whereas his going on the top of a 
house is a sure sign of death to one of the in- 
mates, in Barbadoes. The bird which is the 
great ‘‘ prophet of evils” is the ‘‘ black witch,” 
or ‘‘old witch,” Crotophaga ani. 

Every where in the West Indies a superstition 
prevails among servants in reference to spiders. 
Not that the insect is unlucky, but quite the con- 
trary. The mischief is in killing him. The 
house-maid may sweep down any cobwebs, de- 
stroy ruthlessly any web, however old it be, but 
the spinner of the web she will allow to escape. 
Woe betide her if with broom or other instru- 
ment, and whether wittingly or unwittingly, she 
kill a spider! She is then certain to break some 
piece of crockery or glass in the house. ‘The 
connection is undoubted. But what the connect 
ing link is, who can tell? The tradition is a very 
old one. 

A long procession of black ants in a room is a 
bad sign, especially if among them there be those 
large ones with white wings, which are called 
‘* parson ants,” from the resemblance to a cler- 
gyman in his surplice. ‘They always, of course, 
signify a funeral from the house before long. 

The feeling is by no means uncommon that to 
talk much of the health of a family is a way to 
bring sickness on them. In the course of pas- 
toral visitation the clergyman will perhaps say, 
in a house where there is a large family, that he 
never has occasion to go to that house for visita- 
tion of the sick, so healthy is the household. 
He will be respectfully but very decidedly ask- 
ed not to speak too much about it, as it has been 
noticed that if this be done, sickness comes upon 
the family soon after. 

‘There is another superstition, deeply rooted in 
St. Croix, that to add any building to your house 
—a wing or any smaller shed—is sure to be fol- 
lowed by the death of some member of the fam- 
ily. Is it possible that the origin of this was 
the feeling that it was a vain show, this adding 
to houses, and therefore deserved punishment ? 

To something of the same feeling may also be 
referred the dislike that exists in certain West 
Indian islands to repairing an inclostire within 
which the remains of the family lie. If you do 
so, it is likely that soon it must be taken down 
again for the entrance of another member of the 
family. It is not improbable that the original 
feeling here was that one had no right to take it 
for granted that his family burying-place could 
not be wanted again directly. 

But if the last-mentioned superstitions are the 
development in a wrong direction of certain right 
feelings, the same can not be said of the absurd- 
ities which I have now to mention. 

The mere turning upside down of the calabash 
that is used to bale the passage boats in St. Vin- 
cent is a fearful thing, betokening sure destruc- 
tion to the boat, and imperiling the lives of the 
passengers. 

And in St. Croix it is terrible only to open an 
umbrella over your head in a house—a sure way 
to bring trouble either on yourself or on some 
one in that house. Any reason for this I must 
leave to some more fertile imagination than my 
own to suggest. 

As might be expected, there are West Indian 
superstitions enough connected with particular 
days, notably with Good-Friday. It may be 
known among us that eggs laid 6n Good-Fri- 
day will never spoil, but the virtue of Good-Fri- 
day bitters is hardly known here. Any bitters 
made on that day have not only the ordinary 
properties of such a compound, but are invalua- 
ble cures for disease. So firm is this belief that 
there is among the negroes quite a general mak- 
ing of bitters on Good-Friday, which are put up 
and specially kept to be used in cases of dire ill- 
ness. Well would it be for the West Indies, to 
say the truth, if the upper classes believed a lit- 
tle less in “‘ bitters” as an article of diet, and con- 
fined themselves more strictly to the merely me- 
dicinal use of them. 

In concluding this sketch of West Indian su- 
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perstitions, I can not forbear mentioning one 
which I have met with among the negroes of St. 
Croix, and which is, at least, a beautiful one. It 
is the belief that the baptism of children ought 
always to be performed with rain-water. In go- 
ing to a house for the private baptism of a sick 
child, and finding only well-water, I have been 
requested to wait until some rain-water could be 
got from a neighboring house. The explanation 
was given me simply enough by a man: ‘‘"Tis 
de rain-water does come down from heaven.” 
These people have a notion that the spring-wa- 
ter, being ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” is hardly the 
fitting vehicle for enrolling children as 


ed before in the world, and certainly never would 
exist again as long as the world lasted. 

This was all very well. There is no harm in 
being beautiful, rich, and clever, if only we know 
how to use these gifts according to God’s will; 
but there lies the difficulty. The king and 
queen thought in their rapture that the Princess 
Adalmina was the best and most perfect being 
on earth, and unluckily Adalmina soon began to 
think the same herself. When every one con- 
stantly told her that she was a thousand times 
richer and cleverer and more beautiful than the 
rest of mankind, she readily believed it, and she 





on 
of Christ’s Church and subjects of the kingdom 
of heaven. One would like to deal tenderly with 
such a poetical superstition, and almost wish to 
retain it rather than otherwise. 





ADALMINA’S PEARL. 


jo was once upon a time a king and a 
queen who had a little girl, and as she was a 
king’s daughter, she was called a princess. Her 
name was Adalmina. She was her parents’ only 
child, and on that account they loved her very, 
very much, almost too much; for God does not 
like men to idolize their fellow-beings, lest they 
should forget what is said in the catechism about 
loving God above every thing, with all one’s 
heart and all one’s soul. 

When the Princess Adalmina was christened, 
two good fairies, one Red, and the other Blue, 
were invited to be godmothers, as always hap- 
pens in stories about royal ‘christenings. The 
two good fairies did not forget each to give the 
princess a gift: the Red Fairy gave her a large 
valuable pearl, so exquisitely beautiful that no 
one had ever seen the like of it; moreover, it was 
accompanied by three other good gifts. 

** Know,” said the fairy, ‘‘that as long as 
Adalmina wears this pearl she will become more 
beautiful, more rich, and more clever every day ; 
but should she lose her pear! she will forfeit the 
three other gifts at the same time—beauty, rich- 
es, and cleverness; there is no help for that, 
and she will not get them back until she finds 
her pearl again.” 

So spoke the Red Fairy; then the Blue Fairy 
said : 

** Adalmina has received three such great gifts 
that few people would wish for any thing beyond 
them in this world. Still there is one gift yet 
remaining, which is, in truth, the best of all, and 
I will give that to Adalmina on one condition. 
So long as the princess possesses her pearl with 
its three accompanying qualities my gift will have 
no power, but should she lose her pearl, her 
beauty, her riches, and her cleverness, I will 
grant her as a compensation a fourth gift, which 
consists of a humble heart. Be it so!” 

With these words the two fairies nodded fare- 
well, and disappeared like two white clouds in 
the blue summer sky. 

The king and the queen were very much de- 
lighted. They thought to themselves: ** If only 
our little princess is beautiful, rich, and clever, 
it will not matter much what kind of a heart she 
has; we will take good care of her pearl, and 
then she will do very welt without the Blue 
Fairy’s shabby gift. ‘The Red Fairy knew better 
what was a suitable present for a princess: her 
gifts were royal gifts. But the Blue one was 
stingy—that can’t be denied; she gave the dear 
child alms just as one might throw a penny toa 
beggar girl on the high-road.” 

The king had a golden crown made, which 
exactly fitted little Adalmina’s head, and was so 
ingeniously contrived that, as the princess grew, 
the crown grew too, and fitted just as well as be- 
fore; but it was either too big or too small for 
every one else. At the top of the crown was a 
point, and in the point the pearl was fastened 
so firmly and strongly that it was impossible that 
it could fall out. 

The crown was placed upon Adalmina’s head, 
and she wore it constantly, both when she slept 
in her little gilt cradle, and when she was awake, 
and ran about in the castle. But the king and 
queen were so much afraid of her losing the pearl 
that they strictly forbade any one to let the 
princess go out beyond the large gate between 
the garden and the park; and, besides this, they 
ordered that whenever she went out she was al- 
ways to be followed by four gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing and four ladies-in-waiting, who had strict 
orders to watch the princess and: her pearl most 
carefully. i 

They had better not venture to neglect their 
charge, for the grim red-coated executioner, with 
his ugly beard and horrible axe, was not a man 
to be trifled with! 

The princess grew up, and every thing hap- 
pened just as the Red Fairy had foretold; Adal- 
mina became the most beautiful princess that 
had ever been seen. She was so beautiful that 
her eyes shone like two bright silver stars on a 
spring night, and wherever she went there was 
sunshine around her, and all the flowers in the 
garden bowed down to her and said, ‘*‘ You are 
more beautiful than we.” She became so rich 
—yes, so rich that it seemed as if treasures 
sprang up around her. The floor of her room 
was inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, the 
walls were one large looking-glass, and the roof 
was gold bestrewn with diamonds; you should 
have seen how it glittered by lamp-light! Adel- 
mina ate on gold, slept on gold, and dressed in 
gold, and if it had been possible to eat gold it- 
self, she would have done so, but it was too hard 
for her to bite. 

So wonderfully clever was she, so clever, that 


she could guess the most difficult riddles, and re- | 
member the longest lessons if she only once | 


*looked at them. All the wise and learned men 
in the king's kingdom came together to question 
the princess, and all agreed that such a clever 
and wise princess as Adalmina had never exist- 





conseq' ly proud in her heart, and 
thought that every body else, even her own 
parents, were inferior to her. Poor Adalmina! 
this was a large ugly blot on her bright beauty 
—great poverty in the midst of all her riches, 
extreme folly amidst all her cleverness; and 
through this she was very nearly ruined. 

The older she grew the more haughty she be- 
came, and through her pride came other great 
faults, so that Adalmina became hard-hearted, 
naughty, greedy, and envious. When she sawa 
beautiful flower in the garden, she at once tram- 
pled it under foot, because she only had a right 
to be beautiful. When Adalmina met any oth- 
er princess driving in a golden carriage, she felt 
very much vexed, because she thought no one 
had a right to be rich and grand save herself. -If 
people spoke of other girls being good and clever, 
Adalmina cried with sheer vexation, for why 
should any one but she be clever? Adalmina 
scolded every one who did not flatter her and do 
all she wanted, and yet she despised those most 
who were most submissive to her. She was, in 
fact, a tyrant whom every body feared and no- 
body loved; the king and queen were the only 
people in their kingdom who were not angry with 
her for her pride. 

When the princess was fifteen years old she 
went out one day for a walk in the royal gar- 
dens. As she came to the gate she felt inclined 
to go out into the park, but the gate was locked, 
and no one dared to open it, as the king had 
strictly forbidden it. The four ladies-in-waiting 
and the four gentlemen-in-waiting were in at- 
tendance, and for the first time they refused to 
obey the princess’s orders. Adalmina then be- 
came angry, so angry that the brightness of her 
beauty was quite overclouded. She struck her 
faithful servants on their faces, ran away from 
them and climbed over the gate, and when 
they followed her she ran farther and farther 
away through the park, till at last the trees hid 
her from their sight. 

For the first time in her life Adalmina now 
felt tired and thirsty, and sat down by a spring 
to rest. She even stooped to take water from 
the spring in her royal white hand, and drink, 
just as other people have to do when there is no 
one bowing and offering a glass of water on a 
silver salver. At that moment she caught sight 
of her face reflected in the spring. ‘* Ah! how 
beautiful I am!” she said to herself, bending her 
head lower toward the water in order to see it 
better; when—splash!—down fell the golden 
crown with the precious pearl from Ada]mina’s 
head, and disappeared like lightning in the rip- 
pling spring. 

Adalmina hardly noticed it, so engrossed was 
she with her own beauty. But what happened 
next? No sooner had the water become smooth 
again than Adalmina saw reflected in it quite a 
different image from her own. Instead of a 
wonderfully handsome princess in gold-stitched 
clothing, with jewels in her hair and ear-rings 
of glittering diamonds, she saw only a poor ugly 
beggar girl, bare-headed and barefoot, with rag- 
ged clothes and uncombed hair. In an instant 
all her extreme cleverness forsook her also. She 
became as ignorant and as simple as if she had 
never learned any thing, and, what was still more 
remarkable, she completely lost her memory, so 
that she did not recollect who she had been, 
whence she came, or where she was going. She 
only dimly knew that some great change had 
taken place, and this idea frightened her so much 
that she ran away from the spring deeper and 
deeper into the forest, without knowing in what 
direction she was going. 

As night came on the wolves began to howl 
in the forest, and Adalmina felt still more fright- 
ened, and ran on faster than ever, till she saw a 
light in the distance. When she came up to it 
she found that it proceeded from a little cottage 
in which lived a poor old woman. 

**Poor child,” said the old woman, ‘‘ where 
do you come from so late at night?” But Adal- 
mina could give no answer; she did not even 
know who she was, or where her parents lived. 
The old woman thought this very strange, but 
she had compassion upon her, and said, 

‘*Since you are so poor and lonely in the wide 
world, you may come and live with me; I want 
some one to watch my goats in the forest. You 
may do that, my child, if you are a good girl, 
and contented to live on bread and water, with 
goat’s milk row and then when we have a 
feast.” 

Adalmina was very much pleased with this 
offer, and gratefully kissed the old woman’s 
hand; for, although the princess did not know 
it, the Blue Fairy had fulfilled her promise, and 
Adalmina had now obtained what is far better 
than beauty, riches, or cleverness, namely, a good 
and humble heart. She was much happier now 
watching her goats, eating her dry bread, and 
sleeping on her hard bed of straw and moss, and 
much better also, than of old; for many costly 
gifts follow a humble heart, such as a good con- 
science, quiet contentment, calm peace, kindness, 
and love, wherever one may be in the world. 

Wherever Adalmina went now there was sun- 
shine again around her; but it came not, as 
heretofore, from her outward, perishable beauty, 
but from the silent glory which the good and 
innocent on earth always shed around them— 
those whose souls stream with beauty, as the an- 





gels’ faces do when they descend on their large 
white wings to the valley of the earth. 

Meanwhile there was a tremendous uproar at 
the palace when the princéss was found to have 
disap The poor ladies-in-waiting and 
terror-stricken gentlemen-in-waiting pleaded in 
vain that they had followed the princess to the 
gate; they were thrown at once into a dark prison, 
where neither sun nor moonlight reached them, 
and where the red-robed executioner with the ugly 
beard stood outside the door, axe in hand. ‘The 
king and queen were utterly inconsolable. They 
ordered all their subjects to go into mourning, 
and had proclaimed in every church that who- 
ever could find the Princess Adalmina should 
marry her, and—if he would nut be content with 
less—have half the kingdom into the bargain! 
It was the fashion in those days to make this 
kind of offer, as every one knows, 

The reward was good, and many princes and 
knights longed to earn it. For three whole years 
they rode through the wide world, winter and 
summer, and sought and sought in vain; but 
they never found even as much as the gilt heel 
of Adalmina’s shoe. 

At last it happened that the young and brave 
Prince Sigismond of Frankland, while travel- 
ing about to find the princess, arrived at the 
old woman’s cottage. There she sat dressed in 
mourning, not of very fine quality, it is true, but 
still, black it was, and the goats were black and 
white in color too. 

“Whom do you wear mourning for, good 
mother ?” asked the prince. 

““The king has ordered that every body shall 
wear mourning for our lost princess,” answered 
the old woman; ‘‘but she was no great loss, 
though it is true she was rich, beautiful, and 
clever; for people say she had a proud heart, 
which was bad indeed, and the reason why no 
one loved her.” 

At this moment Adalmina came home from 
the forest with her goats. ‘The prince looked 
at her, and could not understand how a girl who 
was so poor and plain yet touched his heart so 
wonderfully that he almost loved her before he 
had seen the tip of her nose. He asked her if 
she had ever seen the princess. 

** No,” said Adalmina. 

“* It is strange,” resumed the prince, “‘ that for 
three long years I have thought of no one but 
the little princess; but now I shall search for 
her no more; I shall build a castle in the mid- 
dle of this wood, and live here for the rest of 
my life.” 

Thereupon the prince built a castle, and it 
stood close to the spring where Adalmina had 
been transformed. Now it so happened one day 
when it was very warm that the prince felt 
thirsty, and bent over the spring to drink. 

‘* What can it be that glitters so wonderfully 
down there at the bottom of the spring?” said 
he to himself. ‘‘I must see what it is.” 

The prince bent down, dipped his arm into 
the spring, and brought up from thence a golden 
crown, with an exquisitely beautiful pearl in the 
top of it. It then struck him, what if it should 
be Adalmina’s pearl!) Whereupon he took the 
crown to the king’s castle; and no sooner had 
the king and queen set eyes on the jewel than 
they both exclaimed at once, “ Adalmina’s crown! 
Adalmina’s pearl! Alas! where is she herself? 
where is our beautiful, dear little princess ?” 

The king then calculated that if the princess 
was still living, she would now be eighteen years 
old. He recollected what the Red Fairy had 
predicted, and began to guess the truth as to 
what had really happened. He therefore had a 
new proclamation read in all the churches, stat- 
ing that all girls of eighteen should assemble in 
his court to try on the crown, and she whom it 
fitted perfectly should be recognized as the lost 
princess, and marry Prince Sigismond of Frank- 
land. 

It scarcely need be said that all the girls in 
the kingdom instantly hurried to the castle, and 
those who were rather more or less than eighteen 
years old happened to forget their exact age. 

It was a beautiful summer’s day, and at least 
one thousand girls stood in long rows to try their 
luck. From early morning till late at night the 
golden crown passed from head to. head, and was 
tried by every one, but fitted none. At last the 
girls began to grumble and say, ‘‘ The king is 
making game of us}; let us cast lots, and she 
who wins ought to have both the crown and the 
prince.” 

But Prince Sigismond thought this a very bad 
plan, and asked them to wait until the sun had 
set. ‘‘ Very well, then,” said the girls. 

A little before sunset a watchman was placed 
to see if any one was coming along the high- 
road. ‘The prince cried, ‘‘ The evening passes ; 
watchman, do you perceive any one coming along 
the road ?” 

The watchman answered, ‘“‘I see the flowers 
bend their heads to sleep, for night is near; but 
no one, no one is coming along the road.” 

Again the prince said, ‘‘ The evening passes ; 
watchman, do you perceive any one coming along 
the road ?” 

The watchman answered, ‘‘ A cloud hides the 
setting sun, and the bird in the forest hides its 
head under its tired wing ; night is fast approach- 
ing, but no one, no one is coming along the road.” 

Once more the prince asked, ‘* The evening is 
at an end; watchman, do you not see any one 
coming along the road ?” 

The watchman said, ‘‘I see a little cloud of 
dust far away by the edge of the forest. Now 
it approaches, and I see a poor goat girl driving 
a flock before her on the road.” 

‘* Let us try the crown on the goat girl,” said 
the prince. ‘The other girls, who all considered 
themselves much above her, cried, ‘‘ No, no!” 
Bu: the king had the goat girl brought in, and 
behold, when they tried the crown on her head 
it fitted exactly. 

Just at that moment the sun went completely 





down, and it was so dark that it was impossible 
to see what the girl looked like. But Prince 
Sigismond thought in his heart, ‘‘It is the will 
of the good God that I shall marry this poor 
goat girl, and I will do it, for I have watched 
her out in the forest with the poor old woman, 
and I know that there is sunshine about her 
wherever she goes.” 

All the people cried, ‘‘ Long live Prince Sig- 
ismond and Princess Adalmina!” But many 
thought within themselves, ‘‘ She is nothing but 
a poor goat girl.” 

The goat girl, with the gold crown on her head, 
was now brought into the king’s hall, which was 
lighted with thousands of wax-candles; but far 
brighter than the thousand wax-lights shone out 
the Princess Adalmina in her incomparable beau- 
ty, as she suddenly stood before them all clad in 
her golden garments; for at the same moment 
that she recovered her pearl, she also got back 
the Red Fairy's other gifts. But the best thing 
of all was that she kept at the same time the Blue 
Fairy’s gift, her good and humble heart, and as 
she had now recovered her memory, she recollect- 
ed quite clearly how wicked she had formerly 
been in her soul, and how she had been trans- 
formed, and learned that the poor and plain are 
far happier, from possessing a peaceful conscience, 
than the rich and beautiful who are proud in heart. 

She now fell on her knees before her father 
and mother, and asked them and every body to 
pardon her former pride, and as a proof of how 
changed her heart was, she fetched the poor old 
woman out of the crowd, embraced her, and said, 
“The charitable are rich in their poverty, but 
the rich who are hard-hearted suffer want and 
poverty in the midst of their riches.” 

All who saw this could scarcely believe their 
eyes, but Prince Sigismond said, ‘‘ I knew that 
this would be so: Adalmina’s pearl is beautiful, 
but far more beautiful is a humble heart.” 

Then there was a wedding and great joy in the 
king’s castle; the four ladies-in-waiting and the 
four gentlemen-in-waiting were set at liberty, and 
the red-robed executioner with the ugly beard put 
his axe in the corner, and every one throughout 
the land cried, ‘‘ Beautiful indeed is Adalmina’s 
pearl, but far more beautiful is a humble heart !” 





WALKING SUIT. 
See illustration on page 741. 

HIS pretty suit is made of blue silk and plaid 

blue, white, and gray camel’s-hair. The 
skirt is of plaid, trimmed on the bottom with 
a gathered flounce, surmounted by several nar- 
row upright ruffles. ‘The over-skirt is trimmed 
in front with lozenges of blue silk, formed by 
plaid points buttoned together, and bordered on 
each side with plaid bands, which serve to edge 
the sides of the over-skirt, which are made of 
blue silk. The sash ends and back of the over- 
skirt are also of plaid. Cuirass basque of blue 
silk with lozenges in front and a plaid border to 
match the over-skirt. Sleeves of blue silk. A 
plaid standing collar and revers give the effect to 
the waist of a jaunty blue silk jacket worn over 
a plaid corsage. Blue hat with a white feather 
and fine pink and white flowers, with a brown 
bow and buckle in front. 





CARRIAGE AND DINNER 
TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 741. 

HIS elegant toilette is of royal purple velvet 
and light blue faille. The petticoat is of 
velvet, puffed from top to bottom, and is trimmed 
on the bottom with a deep side-pleated velvet 
flounce, with a pleated heading, separated from 
the flounce by a ruche of light blue faille. Long 
velvet train, with revers of faille, cut in one piece 
with the sides of the waist, and fastened together 
behind under a pretty faille bow with long ends. 
The waist is half of velvet and half of faille; the 
back is of velvet, and has a rather long pleated 
basque; the front is also of velvet, and forms a 
vest; while the faille part, which in the back is 
cut in one piece with the revers of the train, in 
front forms a square basque. Medicis ruche of 
velvet, lined with faille. Faille sleeves with vel- 
vet puffs on the elbow seams. Velvet folds 
lengthwise on the outside of the sleeve, with al- 
ternate velvet and faille pleatings on the inside 
of the arm. Deep faille pleating at the elbow, 
with a revers underneath cut away like a flounce. 
Bonnet to match the toilette, with a silver agrafe 

and bunch of purple and blue feathers. 





TIGER-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


F all wild animals the most beautiful and 
most ferocious is the tiger. With his tawny 
yellow fur, striped with glossy black, and shaded 
from white to a delicate cream tint on his face 
and breast, his brilliant eyes, and his lithe, sinu- 
ous body, curving with indolent grace at every 
movement, and seemingly made up of muscle 
and sinew without a bone, so devoid is it of an- 
gles, he is a creature on which an artist’s eye 
rests with admiration—provided that he is at a 
safe distance. In the jungles of Ceylon, how- 
ever, the spectator is likely to be oblivious to the 
beauty of a beast that with a stroke of his paw 
crushes the skull of a buffalo weighing a thou- 
sand pounds like an egg-shell, and trots briskly 
off with the animal lightly flung over his shoulder. 
Tiger-hunting on foot, as illustrated in the en- 
gravings on the next page, is exciting and dan- 
gerous sport, in which, it would seem, one would 
not readily indulge unless as a means of ridding 
the country of a pest; yet so highly is it relished 
by the East Indian princes that, we are told, they 
actually keep preserves of tigers near their pal- 
aces, as game is preserved in England, and pro- 
hibit poaching thereon under heavy penalties. 
The tiger-hunting season is from the begin- 
ning of March to the end of June, the heated 
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term in India, when the country is parched and 
dry, and the beasts are driven by the sultry heat 
to cool forest retreats, where they are easily 
found. Large parties go out together, blowing 
horns and beating drums to rouse the tiger, 
which will seldom face a noisy and compact 
body of men, but which is always ready to pick 
off any straggler who unwarily separates from 
his comrades. Sometimes, however, he bounds 
among a party, when a panic ensues; some- 
times, too, the hunter, who is stretched on the 
ground watching the jungle, with his fire-arms 
ranged beside him, sees the enemy appear from 
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BRINGING HOME DEAD TIGER. 


TIGER-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


a sudden change of base. A common way of 
hunting is to shoot from a platform erected some 
fifteen or eighteen feet from the ground near the 
spot where the tiger has left a half-devoured car- 
cass. The animal can not climb, and usually 
marches on looking straight before him. When 
he returns to finish his prey, the hunter who is 
stationed on the platform, with a matchlock 
loaded with an iron slug, and a tulwar or thick, 
keen dagger, takes careful aim at the creature’s 
heart, and usually lays him dead. Should he 
only wound him, however, a gladiatorial contest 
ensues, for the maddened animal throws himself 
on the bamboo supports of the platform, and 


| 


should they break, the man finds himself face to 
face with the brute, armed only with a stylus, as 
in the sports of the arena. 

A wounded tiger is always dangerous, and oft- 
en rushes on and kills the hunters who bring him 
to bay in his lair. He possesses wonderful te- 
nacity of life, and sometimes lives to a good old 
age with a dozen bullets in his body. His natural 
term of life is about twenty years. The propor- 
tion of the sexes seems usually to be two tigresses 
to one tiger; the reason assigned for which is 
that the old tigers always kill the young ones of 
their sex when they can. It is estimated that 
twenty thousand people lose their lives annually 


in India from tigérs and poisonous serpents alone; 
yet so perilous is tiger-hunting that this fact, 
joined to the government reward of ten rupees 
for every animal ki!led, is insufficient to tempt 
the natives voluntarily to pursue the game. The 
expeditions are mostly organized by the officers 
of the British army stationed in India, or by trav- 
elers desirous of seeing a new kind of sport. The 
Prince of Wales is said to be something of a 
Nimrod, and to have shot bears in Russia; and 
it may be that a hunt in a tiger preserve will 
constitute one of the amusements offered him 
during the royal progress through the East In- 
dian possessions. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grerman.—The ring is frequently used in the mar- 
riage ceremony by ministers of all denominations; 
and always by Episcopalians and Catholica.— Your 
gray plaid dress will be stylish without any plain 
goods, though the combination of the two is more 
fashionable. 

Fixretrwoop.—We doubt whether any depilatory will 
thoroughly extirpate the growth of hair. Most of 
them burn it off and arrest its growth for a time. 

A Bass_er.—We can not undertake the task of train- 
ing young writers. 

I. J. K.—We can not give addresses in this column. 
We think that you can readily obtain Florida moss 
through almost any florist. 

An Ovp Svussoriner.—Few ladies buy new Irish pop- 
lins, as twilled soft goods are more stylish than repped 
stuffs, yet those who have nice poplins wear them. 
Get darker brown silk for sleeves and trimmings of 
yours. Brown silk will be stylishly worn this winter. 
Shawls are worn for common wear as much as ever. 

E. E. E.—Your plaid sample is not of sufficiently 
good quality to combine with silk. 

H. L. D.—Polonaises have been revived of late, and 
we shall probably sown publish a cut paper pattern of 
a stylish model. The Cuirass and Square Over-Skirt 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIII., will not make 
the shortest of women look more dumpy. 

E. E.—You can get cashmere of black or stylish 
color for a suit for $25. Dark green or seal brown or 
slate blye is the best choice perhaps. Eighteen yards 
will make your suit by the cuirass basque and square 
over-skirt pattern. Wear with this a cream or gray 
felt hat, trimmed with velvet the color of your dress. 
Then have cream or gray kid gloves. Wear your hair 
loosely waved in front, put back plainly behind your 
ears, and plaited in a knot low behind. 

Dayron.—Your hat will be in good style all except 
the jet. Read New York Fashions of Buzar No. 42, 
Vol. VIII, for farther hints about hats. 

Onto.—Pale mauve and gray will go very prettily 
together. 

D. L. P.—Your suggestions about the silk dress are 
very good. It will be in good taste and not too plain. 

Wititow Datz.—For your black cashmere use the 
pattern of Cuirass and Square Apron Over-Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. Vill. Trim with silk, 
galloon, and fringe. 

Mrs. F. A. 8.—Black will be as stylish as ever this 
winter. Cashmere is much cheaper than formerly ; 
very fair qualities are now sold for $1 or $1 25 a yard, 
double fold. It is the lowest-priced twilled woolen 
goods that is considered “ stylish.” 

Mrs. 8, E. J.—Gray cashmere will combine prettily 
with goods like your sample. 

A.sany.—We do not think that there are any books 
of instruction in guipure- work published in this coun- 
try, though there may be English books on the sub- 
ject. In the Bazar you will find numerous patterns 
and descriptions. 

Sistzr.—A gentleman is not entitled to address a 
lady by her Christian name unless engaged or nearly 
related to her; and the same rule is, of course, ap- 
plicable to the lady.—Thibet dresses are trimmed 
with silk. 

G. E. N.—We can not give illustrations in answer to 
individual requests, nor do we think it practicable at 
present to publish those which you suggest. 

Epna V.—Acknowledge your wedding gifts by a 
graceful note, not written after any set formula, but 
expressing your appreciation of each individual gift. 

A. A. L,—Saxe Holm’s true name has never been 
made public. 

Anniz.—When the bridegroom wears full evening 
dress, he should, of course, have a white cravat. It is 
in better taste on such an occasion not to wear a but- 
ton-hole bouquet. The bride does not go to the re- 
freshment-room during her reception. 

Mas. 8S. W.—We can not hunt up the addresses you 
‘want and send them by mail, nor do we publish ad- 
dresses in this column. 





Coryive Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Is SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
PRooF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins. Re- 
comi by physicians and all 
whose chi 


mothers ren have 








STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


wn Neg awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
= ~~, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Oumingess mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

& Corset, and relieves the waist 

of the weight and burden of the 

as. Satisfaction guaran- 

rice 50 cts. Sample and 

circular mailed on receipt of price 

and two stamps. Lady Agents 
wan 








Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


A all the Fash: Retail lied 
Spat Ate ah eR pa oe 
shy tae wah pe Ly Ng 





b>) Wanted. } 
a> MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole | 





(', Cuter NOLS, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Ladies FOr 


Also, to their Assortment of 


NEAL-OKIN SAGQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


GLOVE- FITTING CORSET. 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 
mens Y iy ba such a world-wide ze 
a. hay for them is 







































iN ” A PERFECT FIT. 
i NY Ask for Thomson's Genu- 
we Belf that the name of 
vi 'HOMSON and trade-mark, a 
stam upon the 
This 
worthless imitations palmed off as Genuine, which have 
no merit whatever. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 
trich Feathe 
At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
OSTRICH & FANOY "FEATHERS, 
eis Ral Mee, COSPRICH ” TIPS, ow 
S, & OSTRICH TRIMMING 
in the city. 
a Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 
P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
$6. Latest fashion. All long hair—easily IL. $6. 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, prepaid on —— y of 
PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT, 
Best and quickest preparation yd BLONDING the 
Hair. In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 oz, 
Vv. PECKH M, 777 ae New York. 
JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 
1105 Broadway (Madison hae. A 
The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform 
Supporter. 
(Patrzntep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last eatisfied. 
‘wear corsets, 
Suitable alike for — miss- 
es, young and elder! Bog 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a eee —— wine | physician 


ine Glove Fitting, and see for 
ld Corset. aution is nec- 
because of the many 
Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 
Bet. Se ANUPA Oru an oF Sts., 
At wet en than at any other _—~- 
notice. 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Tlinstrated Fashion-plate. 
$6 50. coh +o" on receipt of price. OHAS. 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
H. W. SHAW, 
Nuck 7 Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
A corset for those who can not 
in Boston, and one of the Dress lommittee : 


“T consider it the best poche eo oom: Saweun a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
price: Ladies, $250; Misses, $1 75; "Children, $1 . In 
stating size ese waist measure outside of dress. —— 
rienced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send 

circular. Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


FRENCH STAWRING PATTERNS 


New and el t variety. ALL 
LADIES SHO ‘SENIF F TOR OUR OUTFIT Cir- 
culars, price-lists, &c., free to any address. Samples 
and materials sent “ mail for 50 cents. 

F. P. FOLLETT & CO; Broadway, New York. 


{FoR BRALDING NE EMBRO/JDERY. } 


‘SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. Recommended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 

D. C. HALL & CO., Sore Manvracrurens. 

633 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 

Dolls, —— Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for 64- e, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer LL i JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 




















HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever 
Published. 


Get it for your Work-Basket or Parlor. 
Every Lady should have it. 
The Best of Gifts to Friends—Remem- 
ber it for the Holidays. 
A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted to 
a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies every where. 
anes the os Work, Autu subjects are Transparencies 























hg ork, Worsted Work’ 
Spatter Work, Mosses, Cone _— &c. Hundreds of 
——e her nome decorate the pages, which are 
ful . Bagot Bow ith hints and devices to every 
= w to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, 
delightfully with fancy articles of her own con- 
— Oe far the most gery and elegant gift- 


pai, , by do? Wendy November's 10, oa All Bookstores 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 

Editor of Tum Lapy’s Fronat Castner. 
An elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 
pages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suit- 
able for Window Culture, Directions for their treat- 
ment, and Practical information about a and 
Flowers for the Parlor, neg ay Wardian Case, 
Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all ia Shrubs 
for House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging Baskets, In- 
sects, Plant Decoration of A) ents. The Illustra- 
tions’ are unusually beautiful, and many of them per- 
‘fect gems of ‘exquisite beauty. Price $1 50, by mail, 
Petal sgt Botta Books, 

ustra’ e, Ho 0) ames, &c. 
Price 10 cents. ‘Adivens = bs 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New York. 
ts Philosophy of Headache, tes S:omsct, the bow- 


sponsible for every pang that racks the head. Regulate, tone, 
and harmonize the action of these allied organs with 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


and you cure the complaint at its source. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 













































3913 


3913.—Lady’ s Street Sacque. Oneofthe 
most stylish outside garments of the season. 
Pattern with Cloth model, 25 Cents. 


3924.—Lady’s Wrapper. This pattern will 
suit all who desire grace and ease in a wrapper. 


Pattern, with Cloth model, 50 Cents. 
3918.—Lady’s Overskirt. V ery stylish and in 
great favor, Pattern, with Cloth model, 25c. 
3925.-Lady’s Waterproof Costume. 

Bolted with very little fullness at waist and loop- 

ed in skirt, forming a neat over-dress, Can be 

dropped in'a moment into a water- proof. Pat- 

tern, with Cloth model, 50 Cents. 
3819.—Lady’s Waist. Very neat in any mate- 

rial, Pattern, with Cloth model, 25 Cts. 
1 We give a Cloth model with every pattern. 


, We will mail one copy of the ** — OF FASHION,” and 
any ome of the above patterns, for 50 Cen 
copy of ** WORLD “Or FASHION® and one 
| ‘Ss DRESS EL TOR,» and any one pattern for 75 cents. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH’ S | SMITH’S 


Monthly World of Fashion, ' Ilustrated Patten Bazaar. 


3a year, Ppost-pa $1.10a Single ost=p' 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. oples, bt Cents. 
Two Dollars’ worth of patterns given| One meterte worth of Patterns given to 
free to each subscriber. each subscriber free as premium. 


We send our CERTIFICATES for this Premium upon receipt of subscription. 


IN COLD COIN will be given to 198 persons who send 
us the Sth s subscribers to nes before the 6th day of March, 


Sth series of ‘Gold Coin presents in our Magazine. which also 
ves the Dames and P. O. Temsce of successful competitors for 8th series, 
ing the number of subscribers. 


paid in Sept., inclu Any lady can secure ONE. 
| yon inducements ever offered—and Easiest 
ENTS WANTED. E: Books to canvas for. Largest Premiums. 
* Send at once for Terms. 


Beautiful Catalogue of Fall and Winter Fashions mailed for Stamp. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


Prettiest Hlousehold Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


bre PICTORIAL on, COMPANION. 
Music, Home Pets, 





P. O. Box 5055. 





Price 3 3 the. trial, ine’ 
ao monthsen Pon ” 
“ 108. Sentient pay toy < Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and i Young Fo Folks Fa Favorite. 
SEND 10c. FOR TR 
Paper for th on hi in aaeet 8. a of pictures, 
ning 8 frien paszle, fan, an te stories, to school studies, 
and —s tel-mprovament Gt V Lobrge Goes run AH the chil- 
ts ——— 
“price ste, threo months en tial ie Lacme-od po on Mlachiat 
“ 4 “ “ “ oe wane essing, 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 


BAUTIVUL Baown or Brack, no previous UPLEX VENTIL — 
WELL & WARNER . D ATED CARTER 


Bos WA °S “ Covontric For The only Garter recom 
Tur T Hatz.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. | fession. Principal depot G43 Broudyay Now Yorke 


on 





Address, 
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Popular Goods at Popular 
Prices. 


ALT. Stewart & Co. 


ARE MAKING AN IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 
POPULAR DRESS GOODS, - 
PRINTED ALPACAS, CALICOES, &c., 
AND RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE ATTEN- 
TION OF STRANGERS AND RESIDENTS OF 
NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
EMBROIDERED AND LACE COLLARS, 
SETS, VEILS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
BRAIDS, FRINGES, &c., 
OF THE CHOICEST DESCRIPTION. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


California Blankets. 
PRICES GREATLY BELOW THE COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 
10-4 BLANKETS, ALL WOOL, AT $2, $2 25, $2 50, 
to $24 per pair. 
AN INVOICE OF 


FLANNELS, 
PURCHASED AT THE RECENT LARGE AUC- 
TION SALES, GREATLY BELOW THE COST OF 
PRODUCTION, 

WHITE AND COLORED FLANNELS, 25c. and 
80c. per yard upward. 





BROWN AND BLEACHED 
SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


THE ABOVE WILL BE EXHIBITED ON THE 
MAIN FLOOR, FOURTH AVENUE SECTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
Dress Gaods, &c. 


T. Stewart & Co 


WILL CONTINUE the LARGE and IMPORTANT 
SALE OF 





2000 PIECES OF LYONS © 


Black Cashmere Silks 
AND 1000 PIECES OF LYONS 


COLORED FAILLE SILKS 
OF THE VERY BEST QUALITIES AND MAKES, 
RANGING FROM $1 to $5 per yard, LARGELY BE- 
LOW REGULAR PRICES. 


THEY WILL ALSO OFFER A CHOICE ASSORT- 
MENT OF PARIS NOVELTIES IN | 


DRESS GOODS, 
IN ALL QUALITIES AND STYLES, 
NEIGE DE SPITZBERG, 
FANCY PLAID SUITINGS, 
JACQUARD CAMEL’S-HAIR, 
MATELASSE, &c., &. 


LADIES AND MISSES’ PARIS 


TRIMMED HATS, 

FROM VIROT AND OTHER CELEBRATED PA- 
RISIAN MODISTES, AS WELL AS A LARGE LINE 
OF THEIR OWN MAKE, MOST STYLISHLY TRIM- 
MED, FROM $5 each upward. 


PARIS AND BERLIN MADE VELVET, SILK, 
MATELASSE, AND CAMEL’S-HAIR 


DRESSES, 
AS WELL AS A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE, EQUAL IN ALL RE- 
SPECTS TO] BEST IMPORTED. 


A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET 
SACQUES, POLONAISES, AND TABLIERS, 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, MUFFS, BOAS, &c, 
VELVET AND SILK GARMENTS, 
LINED WITH FUR. 





—_—_ 


SEVERAL CASES OF REAL INDIA 


CamePs-Hair Shawls, 
PRICES RANGING from $15 to $1500 each, about 
ONE-HALF LESS than PRICES of PREVIOUS years. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is ggg | the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 











G AMES The wentestully interesting Voy Lo- 

+ GOMACHY, or WAR OF RDS, and 

the Laughable game, WHAT O’CLOCK, or OLD FA- 

THER TIME. For sale by the trade every where. 

Price 50 cents. Copies sent by mail. Circulars free. 
Published by F. A. WRIGHT, Cincinnati, 

ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 

all Druggista. 


CONTINUATION 
GREAT SALE 


BLACK SILKS 


DURING THIS WEEK, 
AT 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY and 19th St. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
BROADWAY, corner 19th St., N. ¥. 
THE LATEST 


NOVELTIES 


PARIS COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, 
CLOAKS, 


BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
COLORED FAILLES, 
FANCY SILKS, 


MA TELASSE, 
DAMASSE, 
CACHIMIR BRODERIE. 


FANCY SILK PLUSH, 
FANOY VELVETS, 
BROCADES. 


POINT LACES, 
BLACK THREAD LACES, 
VALENCIENNES. 


EMBROIDERIES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MADE-UP LACES. 


SPITZBERGS, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR DAMASSE, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SICILIENNE. 
PLAIDS, 
DIAGONALS, 
THIBITS. 

SEAL SACQUES, 
SABLE SETS, 


FUR AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, | 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, corner 19th St., N. ¥. 


ny} MTT 
TERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS OF OUR CELEBRATED 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


in every imaginable street and evening shade. 
“J $1 15. Four But 
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tion the B 

VE IN THE WORLD. 
Thousands of our best customers are now wearing 

them, the best evidence that they are unequaled. A sin- 

gle trial will convince Ladies of the above assertion. 


Our 


Windsor Undressed Kid Gloves, 


Three Buttons, $1 33 Four Buttons, $1 60, 
in all colors, 
Finest quality Real Kid, and very fashionable. 


Courvoisier's Celebrated Kid Gloves. 


Ladies’ Two Buttons, $1 93. Three Buttons, $2 35, 
Gentlemen’s, $1 93. 
The best Paris Kid Glove imported. 


Immediate attention to all orders and inquiries. 
Address all letters 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 








S.T.TAYLOR’S 
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Patented System of Dress-Cutting 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
ppm mee and is similar to the method 
of cuttin by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 
States, during the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
pose of teaching. Those wishing to learn must send 
their name and address to 816 Broadway, N.Y. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

8S. T. Tavtor es weekly, from the first dessin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leadin 
modes. These are duplicated in tcinmel patterns o: 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. 
8. T. Taytor’s ae fashion journals, “Le Bon 
Ton,” * La Mode Elégante,” and ‘Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first amon sian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


8S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


o SAMARITAN NERVINE 
; Is asure cure for Epileptic a vulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures. Address Dr, S. A. RICHMOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


\ K ] HITE Stamping Powder, that will stamp perfectly 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, Velvet, &c., 

45c. per box wy mail. Made only by BENTLEY & BRO. 

273 6th Ave., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, M 
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GILES’ 
= OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Peele, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal, 
“ Discharged from the Massachusets General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet ; suffered fearfully for 
three years ; tried every thing ; lost all hope. Dr. Gruzs’ 
Lintuzent Iopme or Ammonia effected a complete 
cure, ELLEN SMITH, 
No. 72 Plane St., Fall River, Mass.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Dr. Warner's Sanitary Corset, 
With Skirt-Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads, 





: WYN y i | 
Patented September 28th, 1875. 


Secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form. 


We would particularly call attention to the following 

vantages: 

ist. It affords a convenient and efficient support for 
the underclothing. This is very important, for the 
weight of the clothing crowding down upon the bowels 
is one of the most frequent causes of the weakness so 
prevalent omens women. 
2d. The Self-Adjusting Pads are the delight of every 
lady. They give elegance to the form, and are not in 
any way injurious or objectionable. 

3d. It combines three garments in one—a corset, a 


| skirt-supporter, and self-adjusting pads—and yet costs 
| no more than an ordinary corset. 


} 
; 


In ordering, give of waist instead of number of 


} corset usually worn. 


} 





Price in London Cord, $2 00, Satteen, $1 75, Misses’ 
Corsets, $1 25, Children’s Corset-waist with stocking 
supporter, $150. Great inducements to good Agents 
Samples sent to sone by mail for 25c. less than retail 
price. Address WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N. Y. 





CENTS, or two three-cent Postage 
Stamps, will make you a Subscriber to 
the Fall and Winter Number of our 
**FASHION QUARTERLY.” Our Fall 
Number is now ready, containing rich 
Fashion-Plates, innumerable Lllustra- 
tions, and Lowest Prices for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Wear; also ——— arti- 
cles on Furs and Fur-bearing Animals, 
on Fashions, How to Dress the Hair 
becomin ly, How to Ornament Homes 
Economically, &c. Subscribe without 
delay. KMRICH & CO., 287 & 289 8th Ave., N.Y. 
















A FOR THE LAUNDRY 


L Wy 





In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


Misrit Carpets, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


A NEW VERSION OF ROCK OF AGES. 


WOMAN’S PRAYER SONG. 
By M. A. McCHESNEY. 
Price, 40 Cents. 
THE FINEST POEM EVER WED TO MUSIC. 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 


“THE BENEFACTOR’ 


Is the best S-page 2 sped in the world. Tells how to 
ain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
“THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N. J. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haurer’s Magazine, Haurven’s Weexry, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 
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Tere For Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY aND 
Hanprer’s Bazar. 
—- Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


AND 
864 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or goods returnable. 
latest novelty received direct from Paris, 

THE SARATOGA CHIGNON, ih $10. 
Chignons $5 and upward. 

Invisible Fronts, very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 
on hand in large variety and made to order at shortest 
notice, $2 and upward. 

PRICE LIST. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight 

82 inches, 4 ounce weight... 

A handsome collection of Cu 
hand, in the rarest shades, at very low prices. Comb- 
ings made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce ; or, by a newly 
invented method, roots put all one way. 

Ladies should not fail to call at our newly opened 
establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
novelties of the season are displayed in great variety. 

F. Coudray’s “‘ Aurora,” to bleach any shade of hair 
to a golden blonde, $1 50 per bottle, and upward. 

F. Coudray’s Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle. 

F. Coudray’s “ Secret of Beauty,” “‘ Creme Blanche,” 
for the complexion, $2 per box. 

All wrinkles in the face removed by our newly im- 
ported “‘ Dermatine,” $2 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


The 










FOR ALL SEASONS. 





THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


by those desiring such articles. 


Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK - STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN C0, 


814 Broadway, | 86 Canal St., 
8 Park Place, 177 Friend St., 
New York. Boston. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Uo.’s). 

INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN'S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN BMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


BEAUTY: Fine Shoes 


DURABILITY !) Ladies Pile PE 
Ww. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily trauslerred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


NFORMATION WANTED of JOSEPH 
DURHAM, fifteen years of age; dark brown eyes 
and hair; right arm paralyzed; draws his right foot ; 
carries a small peddler’s-box. Mnzs. ELIZABETH 
DURHAM, Great Bend, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods 
without Drugs, for Hiome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 


Bre 

58th Street, New York. Ng 
For Hanging Pictures or Deseeng, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 


ly | 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


Q' A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
$1 1 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE, 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
rday. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 

$10 - $2 5s" Il. Bovvono's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
A000 for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 


$5 to $20 





a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 

















FACETIZ. 
A reviewer defines a real poet as “a singer whose 
verses haunt your twilights.” This definition is un- 


deniably a good one, and, if accepted, at once places 
the mosquito in the front rank. 


_—»—— 
Broveut vp To THe Bar—A gymnast. 
incaitneindiegjiieieantice 


In a certain French comedy a young man about to 
be married is found under somewhat suspicious cir- 
cumstances purchasing a piano. He assures his pro- 
spective father-in-law that he intends the instrument 
for his bride. 

“But you know very well,” objects the father-in- 
law, “‘ that she doesn’t play.” 

“Of course 1 do,” responds the ready-witted bride- 
groom; “‘ otherwise I shouldn’t be such a fool as to 
give her a piano.” 

How many men there are who declare they detest all 
manner of pastry, and yet we find they have their fin- 
ger in every pie! ; iw 

The private friends of an ignorant parvenu who had 
made a great deal of money subscribed some time ago 
to have his portrait taken to present to his wife. 
Creesus graciously consented to sit, and after visiting 
the artist on one occasion he noticed a handsome fancy 

ortrait ofayoungman. ‘“‘ Egad !” he said, “ that’s the 
mage of me. Let me have that for my portrait, in- 
et of the one you're painting.” The painter de- 
murred, pointing out that the fancy pictuie was that 
of a young man, and not of a middle-aged one. 
* Pooh !” said Croesus, “‘I don’t care. I shall say it's 
& portrait of me in my youth.” And he positively 
bought it. The picture hangs in his dining-room to 
this day, and Mr. Creesus is very proud of it. 


The shake of the dice-box causes many a throe. 
ccitguiiliatlljpeaminne 

Ox-preaxine.—Somebody wrote to the editor of a 
country paper to ask how he would “ break an ox.” 
The editor answered as follows: “If only one ox, a 
good way would be to hoist him, by means of a chain 
attached to his tail, to the top of a pole forty feet from 
the ground. Then hoist him, by a rope tied to his 
horns, to another pole. Then let descend on his back 
a five-ton pile-driver, and if that don’t break him, let 
him start a country newspaper and trust people for 
subscriptions. One of the two ways will do it sure.” 


VAN 
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Brown has had his boots blacked and given a Dollar to the Boy, who has gone 
to get Change, leaving his Box as Security. He has been gone half an h 
Now what is Brown to do? Confiscate the dirty thing, or leave it behind and 


feel he has been duped? 


It is simply absurd to talk about a 
woman being qualified to fill every po- 
sition in life that a man filla. For in- 
stance, what woman could lounge 
around the front of a grocery and fe 
about the number of fish she caught 
last week ? 

Faot ror tuk Retimise.—Cheek wins 
in the world, especially if the cheek is 
dimpled and rosy. 


enpdienteediiemegions: 

A Western critic objects to female 
barbers “‘ on account of the disastrous 
shave which Mrs. Samson gave her 
husband.” It's very mean to keep rak- 
ing up these little bits of unpleasant- 
ness, ° 

The Cincinnati Enquirer thinks that 
Eve must have been a very unhappy 
woman. There was no other woman 
to — her on the street, that she might 
look around and see how that dress fit- 
ted in the back. 


pS eee 
SIGNIFICANT SIGNS, 
AN AUTUMN DIRGE. 
Sere and yellow leaves, 
Winds that blow so shrilly ; 
Misty morns and eves, 
Bitter nights and chilly; 
Constant rain and slow, 
Swallows southward flying— 
All these signs foreshow 
That the year is dying. 
Thespian halls ablaze, 
Tourists brown and ruddy ; 
Gas-light in the haze, s 
Miry roads and muddy ; 
Cheerful fires aglow, 
Tea and toast implying— 
All these signs, you know, 
Mean the year is dying. 


RI RS aes 
It was a young and not at all good- 
looking | y who yesterday stepped 
out of a Third Avenue car and disap- 
into a store in the Bowery, aft- 
er apologizing to the conductor for 
asking him to wait while she purchased 
eight yards of muslin and materials for 
a winter dress. “I was back in less 
than ten minutes,” she subsequently 
complained to an astonished police- 
man, “ but the car was gone.” 





our. 





A CLEAR CASE OF KIDNAPING. 


A PLEA AGAINST THE BEE. 

A gentleman has announced the discovery that the 
bee, from time immemorial reputed a model insect, 
the embodiment of virtuous diligence and industry, is, 
instead of that, a truculent and noxious pest, no bet- 
ter than a wasp, a cockroach, or an earwig. This dis- 
covery is news indeed. It is also just now particular- 
ly seasonable, as this is the season of fruit, er 
of monstrous pippins and gigantic peaches and pears. 
This gentleman accuses bees not only of devouring his 
own wall-fruit and that of other people, but also of 
having wantonly pitched into and stung himself, and 
being prone, without provocation, to fly at and sting 
mankind. His denunciation of bees has naturally 
raised a swarm of gainsayers about his ears, and the 
character of the bee may, perhaps, be considered to 
have been &atisfactorily vindicated ; but if his assault 
upon it could have been sustained, the immortal poem 
in which it has been extolled by Dr. Watts would have 
to be rewritten. Instead of bron | represented as an 
entomological pattern to a moralizing infant, the bee 
would deserve to be proposed as a study to an idle and 
vicious boy, aband d to the indulg of aswinish 
appetite, and glorying in it. The verses of Dr. Watts 
might then be replaced by the following perversion of 
his panegyric: 





THE BEE. 


How doth the gorging greedy bee, 

Destructive little brute, 

Hum all day long from tree to tree, 

And spoil the choicest fruit! 
Behold how deep she scoops a cell, 

When peaches she attacks ; 

In nectarines and pears as well 

How big a hole she makes! 
Likewise to cat and drink my fill 

I should be happy too; 

For Nature has disposed me still 

But little else to do. 

Te pee and grub, by turns with play, 

Might all my life be past, 

Till i perhaps, should come to weigh 
Good fourteenscore at last. 

However, there is every reason to think that the 
gentleman has mistaken a sort of blow-flies for bees, 
and that having, as he says, been stung by a bee, he Is 
laboring under melissophobia. ' 

—_— 

A Poser.—As a school-master was pecs pe the 
other day in Scotland in his delightful task of teach- 
ing a hop urchin to cipher on the slate, the preco- 
cious Rup put the following question to his instruct- 
or: “Whaur diz a’ the figures gang till when they're 
rubbit out ?” 


1865—IN FLATION. 


A few days ago a youthful emissary from one book- 
store entered another, and made the inquiry, “ Have 
ou Cock-Tailsof Ancient Greece?” Thegentleman in- 
rrogated, distrusting his ears, required a tition of 
the question, and it was given, “ A copy of Cock-Tails 
of Ancient Greece.” The was not in stock, but 
Cox's Tales of Ancient Greece satisfied the desire of the 
embryo bookseller, ____ 


A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY. 
Scenz—A French Shop at the Sea-Side. 
Youne Lapy (wishing to improve her French), ““O— 
er—esker voos NS 
TRADESMAN (wis, ing to show off his English). “ Oh 
yes, meess—sairtenly !” 
oune Lapy. “ Alore vooly voo onvoyay—” 
Trapesman. “ Vatevare you vill please, meess !— 
Vare ?” 
Youne Lavy. ‘ Er—je demury Roo de l’Eckew, new- 
mero—” 
Trapesman. “ Vat nombare, meess ?” 
Youne Lavy. “Oh, katter-vang-kangs ; vizervee le 
Bewro de—” 
TrapesMan. “ Yes, meess—in faice of ze ofeece of 
post. Vata beautifool time it meks to-day !” etc., etc, 


ee ——— 
Tur best Tutne ovur—An aching tooth. 


REDO. lt 

The tight-fitting ladies’ costume is thus dealt with 
by an art poet: “O tight dress, thou simple dress in 
which Homer infolded Helen—the same that Aspasia 
and Cléopatra wore—nothing in thee is wanted in mag- 
nificence by reason of being so fitted as to reveal the 
outlines of the limbs! Petrarch’s Laura had only two 
dresses for state occasions, both cut to fit the figure al- 
most like a glove; but the plainness did not prevent 
their being splendid with gay, profuse, and costly 
charms of hue and trimming. There is no limit, and 
there should be none, to the possibilities of brilliancy 
in woman’s attire, and to the close fit. A she glove. 
No. 17—in a word, made of white leather, trimme 
with blue ribbon and pear! buttons. O divine Muse—” 
It seems that he broke off here, as his wife was look- 
ing over his shoulder. 


—_—— 

A Conunprum.—Pereire got a little tired of return- 
ing the bows of an uncomfortably polite man in his 
establishment, and finally gave the polite man this co- 
nundrum at ae range: “‘ Sir, what would be- 
come of the hour if the minute-hand stopped to bow 
to the second-hand every time they met ?” 

















“ALL THAT IS LEFT OF HER NOW IS PURE WOMANLY.”—Hoop. 
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1875—CONTRACTION. 
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The question is again agitated, ‘Shall 
women be permitted to pass the hat in 
our churches ?” Granted that it is her 
right, but we must protest. It is in 
some measure a financial question. 
We are giving two-thirds of our salary 
to the churches now, and does a gen- 
erous public want us to starve to 


death ? 8 


The fall census of stove legs is near- 
ly completed. There seems to have 
been a terrible fatality during the 





A man made his wife glad by telling 
her he had sold his dog (which was a 
nuisance to his wife) for fifty dollara, 
She straightway began to congratulate 
both him and herself on this welcome 
accession to their little stock of mon- 
ey, when he put a terribly wet. blanket 
on her satisfaction by telling her it was 
not exactly a cash trade, but he got 
two pups at twenty-five dollars apiece. 


———~—. 


You inquire, “How can I prevent 
my little boy from wearing out the 
knees of his pants?” That problem 
has been in the market ever since Eve 
asked Adam the same thing about 
young Cain, We only know three 
sure ways : you can kill the boy, or you 
can make his pants without any knees ; 
but perhaps the best way would be to 
get some other little boy, about the 
same size, to wear the knees out, if you 
have such objections to your own boy’s 
doing it. 

Very uigu Tiwe.—When you see a 
man on a moonlight night trying to 
convince his shadow that it is improp- 
er to follow a gentleman, you may be 
sure it is high time for him to join a 
temperance society. 


——__->——_—_- 

A belle who was purchasing some 

gloves told the clerk she wanted them 

of a “subdued mouse-color.” The 

clerk said they were all out of that 

shade, but suggested ‘infuriated rat” 
asa substitute. He was discharged. 


—————_————- 
We knew a dog that was a thor- 
ough artist: he could draw a badger. 








